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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 
HE Queen visits the City in state to-day, to preside at the 
opening of Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn Viaduct, pro- 
ceeding by Parliament Street, Westminster Bridge, York Road, 
Stamford Street, and Blackfriars Road, to the south side of the 
new bridge, and thence across the bridge and Farringdon Street 
to the viaduct. ‘There are to be trumpeters, troops, and all the 
regular ceremonial, and such events being now very rare in Lon- 
don, the crowds will probably be enormous. A silly panic 
has been created by a rumour, based on some anonymous 
placard, that the Fenians intend to interrupt the procession ; 
but the Fenians are, like the Parisian Reds, most formid- 
able when their resolves are not announced. Her Majesty 
has more to fear from the weather than from the Irish, who, 
with all other Londoners, see in the Queen’s visit a kindly recog- 
nition of a very considerable service done to the metropolis. ‘The 
Common Council is really a most efficient Edile; it can plan, as 
witness this viaduct, and can build, as witness Smithfield Market ; 
it deserves all the honour involved in a ceremonious visit of con- 
gratulation from the Sovereign. It is an odd mode of paying 
honour, perhaps, but, after all, symbolism is not dead, and, through 
the Queen, the whole kingdom thanks the City for a service well 
performed. 


Mr. Gladstone has appointed his son, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
who has, ever since the formation of the Ministry, been his unpaid 
private secretary, to the Junior Lordship of the ‘Treasury, left vacant 
by Mr. Stansfeld’s acceptance of the office of Secretary,—but, of 
course, at the ordinary salary of a Junior Lord. This has given 
enormous offence to the Standard, which writes in that peculiar style 
that suggests a writer with his teeth on edge, against what he deems 
this atrocious job. We are unable to see it. When Lord Derby 
made Lord Stanley Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in 1852, Lord Stanley was a younger man than Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone is now, and as young a Member of Parliament, and yet was 
entrusted with a decidedly more important office. Did any one 
think of so much as suggesting an objection? Or was that 
appointment a good one because Lord Stanley was heir to an 
ancient and rich earldom, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone is heir to 
nothing but a competence and a great and honourable name ? 





Violent as are the Fenian agitators for an amnesty, they seem 
to have fairly lost the support of the tenant-farmers and of the 
most influential part of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Limerick Tenant-Farmers’ League has openly quarrelled with the 
J imerick Amnesty Association, and at Tralee, Dean Mawe has 
taken the field with great energy and vivacity against the Fenians, 
who in their violence have christened Mr. Gladstone “ the Gaoler,” 
and have declared in the Irishman that when Ireland again sends 
a demand across the water “it must be supported on the bayonets 
of a hundred thousand citizen soldiers, or at least armed citizens.” 
Dean Mawe, thoroughly well as he is himself abused in the Irish 
Papers miscalled ‘ national,” loads the agitators not only with con- 
demnation, but ridicule. He laughs at their treasonable demon- 
Strations, says all the farmers held aloof and a great proportion of 
the town population also, declares that many times the crowd could 
have been got together at Tralee for any ordinary piece of fun, 
apologizes to Catiline as a really formidable conspirator for having 


called the leaders of the revolutionary meetings ‘‘ the Catilines of 
the Fenian faction,”—and, in a word, pours over the Fenian press 
and agitation a flood of sincere contempt. With a good Land 
Act and a few more Dean Mawes in Ireland, we should soon have 
an end of this noisy and absurd party. 


Paris has remained quiet since the 26th ult., but, as a wit has 
recently said, ‘‘ Order reigns, but does not govern,” and there is a 
a constant succession of depressing rumours. Now, the insurrec- 
tion is to be on All Souls’ Day, and again on the day of the elec- 
tions for the vacant seats (22nd inst.), and then at the opening of 
the Chamber on the 29th, or perhaps on the anniversary of the 
2nd December. A suggestion has been offered that the four seats 
vacant in Paris should be filled by men who will not take the oath, 
and they should then be escorted to the Legislative Chamber ; but 
it does not quite please the Parisians, and will probably be aban- 
doned. In the meantime, the Emperor meditates without doing 
anything, and the workmen do a great deal without meditating 
much. The bitterness between them does not apparently increase, 
a good deal of the popular fury exhales itself in the Press, which is. 
temporarily free, and the adversaries will probably await the open- 
ing of the Chamber. There the Emperor will be at a disadvantage, 
for his representatives are not orators, and the Irreconcilables are. 


Two millionaires of mark have died this week, the Marquis of 
Westminster, and Mr. G. Peabody. The Marquis was remarkable 
only for the the business capacity which is the specialty of his 
House, for a certain tone of self-will in his dealings with his pro- 
perty, displayed chiefly in the conditions he exacted from his 
London tenants, and for his enormous wealth. He was popularly 
supposed to be the richest man in the world, and though this was 
an exaggeration, it is probable that he was the richest subject in 
Europe not engaged in trade. His wealth, moreover, has this 
peculiarity, that unless Heaven sends a spendthrift into the race 
to the relief of mankind, it may increase indefinitely. Every new 
source of wealth contributes a bit to the income of the Grosvenors, 
which, if London does not decay, must at no distant date approach 
half a million a year. 


Mr. Peabody, the second millionaire, was in 1805 apprentice toa 
grocer in Massachusetts, quitted this for a dry-goods store, quitted 
this for a dry-goods merchant's business, and quitted this for an 
occupation best described as an American agency in London. 
Though not a strikingly able man, Mr. Peabody had the quality, 
whatever it be, which enables men to make fortunes,—it is perhaps 
a kind of prescience in trade akin to the prescience of a sculptor, 
who foresees the lines his chisel will make,—and he accumulated 
a fortune which is estimated by the Times at a million, but which 
the City believes to be more nearly four. Out of this wealth Mr. 
Peabody gave away during his life more than half a million, 
dividing his gifts between America and England, and showing 
great judgment in their distribution. Poor Londoners want 
houses, so he gave a quarter of a million to build them; poor 
Americans want teaching, so he bestowed the same sum on 
educational institutions in Massachusetts and Maryland, the States 
of his birth and his adoption. This muniticeace—which might be 
called regal, if royalty in these days ever gave—attracted the 
more attention, because English millionaires have, as a rule, for- 
gotten how to give, and Mr. Peabody was thenceforward an object 
of reverence to the multitude and of attack to the begging-letter 
writers. The Queen offered him a baronetcy, the City gave him 
a statue, and the English-speaking race throughout the world 
mourns his death as that of one of the few men who could make 
money like a tradesman and use it like a priuce. It is easy to 
depreciate such an example, but it is a useful one, if ouly because 
it helps to raise the public standard of munificence. Marvellous 
as English charities are, there is a want of grandeur iu the English 
notions about giving from which Americans seem to be free. 


There is another crisis in Spain of a very serious character. On 
the 29th of October General Prim called a meeting of all Unionist, 
| Progressist, and Democrat members, to decide on a Ministerial 
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proposal. This was to elect the Duke of Genoa, a lad of fifteen, 
cousin of Victor Emanuel, to the vacant throne. Of the 550 
members of the Cortes only 180 attended, and of these only 117 
voted in favour of the General’s nominee. A second ballot raised 
the numbers a little, but the final division showed only 141 in its 
favour, 30 less than the 171 required to constitute a bare majority. 
Prim, however, declared that he would persist, and the Unionists, 
who are pledged to the Duke de Montpensier, retired from the 
Cabinet, thus declaring the compromise by which the Revolution 
was effected at an end. ‘The General has for the moment filled his 
Cabinet from his own party, and Serrano has not resigned the 
Regency ; but the secession of the Unionists leaves the dominant 
party without a majority, either in the country or the army, and 
almost compels Prim to seek new allies. He cannot find them in 
Florence, and will, we imagine, be driven by the mere necessities 
of his position to hold out the olive branch to the Republicans. In 
that case, it is believed the Unionists, who are powerful in the 
army, will draw the sword. 


The Dalmatian rebels appear to be capitulating to the Austrian 
General, and there is every probability that that particular spark 
in the Eastern magazine will be trodden out in time. 


The Indian Government appears to be addressing itself to the 
reduction of its financial embarrassments with great energy. It 
has, in the first place, told the whole truth to its people, in a special 
gazette, that truth being that the deficit in the year ending March, 
1869, was £2,273,362, and that the deficit next year will be 
£1,727,402. The Government hasalready raised the salt tax in Madras 
and Bombay 73d. per maund (80 lb.), and is about to double the 
income-tax for the half-year, while it at the same time reduces the 
allowance for public works by £800,000, and expects to knock a 
million off the expenditure on the army and the police. All this 
is well; but it will all be useless if the Presidencies again expend 
£331,000 ‘* without sanction,” as they did last year, if the Govern- 
ment persists in living up to its income, and if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is allowed to offer such prosperity budgets. Almost 
every branch of revenue is short of the estimate by hundreds of 
thousands, 


The civil engineers are in a great rage with the Government of 
India for issuing an order warning the profession that although it 
is the practice at home to take commissions from contractors and 
others, such conduct will in India be punished. The Council of 
the profession has remonstrated strongly against this slur on its 
honour, and has denounced the practice condemned as a fraud. 
That is very proper, and no doubt the Government of India is 
a little too favourable to military engineers, who can be punished 
summarily if they misbehave, but still the civil engineers are very 
unfortunately placed. A man on £1,000 a year has to superintend 
a contractor who is making ten times the sum, and who openly or 
tacitly offersa partnership. The temptation is severe to all but the 
most honest, and every guarantee against it should be welcome. 
We doubt if any is so strong as the organization of engineers into 
a service which, being employed and paid for life, is under less 
temptation to make hay while the sun shines, and which exercises 
a silent espionage over the honour of its members. Why this ser- 
vice should be military we do not see, except that we can pay sol- 
diers in things cheaper than money ; but then neither do we see whya 
civil engineer should be so jealous of a brother professional because 
he is also a soldier. Do doctors hate Army surgeons ? 


In the colony of Victoria a grant of £50,000 a year has 
hitherto been made ‘‘in aid” of religion, but it is now to be 
gradually withdrawn, decreasing £10,000 every year, till it is 
extinguished. The cause of the change of feeling on the subject 
is not a little curious. The grant is to all denominations, and 
even the Jews after a severe fight got some, but then came the 
Chinese and put in their claim, and the Australians could not 
stand paying for joss-houses. It never seems to have occurred 
to them that to tax Chinamen to support churches was just as 
unfair as to tax Christians for the support of joss-houses. To 
refuse help to all alike is easy statesmansbip, but we do not see 
why it is more righteous than to give it to all alike. Buddhism 
is not a creed clearly inimical to civilization. 


The unfortunate New Zealanders are living in the profound con- 
fidence that no sooner will their promise to pay, on the old terms, 
for the regiment now in New Zealand be made known to Lord 
Granville, than all opposition to the continuance of the 18th Regi- 
ment will be immediately withdrawn. Nay, the Times’ correspondent 
in New Zealand expresses his amazement at the sensation which Lord 
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(Granville’s despatch of the 21st May created amongst the friends 
of the colony at home, hinting that while the colony adopted the 
self-reliant policy and ignored the £40 per man which they owed 
_ the mother country for the soldiers, the Government at home was 
quite right to deal cavalierly and even sharply with them. Now 
| however, he says, writing on the 4th September, ‘‘ now that this 
| policy is reversed by the deliberate policy of the Assembly, and 
payment is proffered for every redcoat who may be stationed here, 
we cannot doubt what the immediate result of the further reference 
will be.” Unhappy colonists! Perhaps they will distrust their 
own insight into the temper of the Colonial Office a little more, 
when they receive Lord Granville’s peremptory intimation that the 
very object of withdrawing all military aid is to compel the recog- 
nition of Maori independence and the restoration of the confiscated 
lands ! 


The same correspondent speaks of it as an ‘‘ undoubted fact 
that the removal of the 18th Regiment would be the signal for an 
outbreak such as never before occurred,”—never dreaming that 
that is the very thing the Government intend to favour, if the 
policy they have just learned to condemn can be reversed at no less 
price. And this unhesitating belief of the settlers in the imminence 
of such a catastrophe on the first news of the abandonment of the 
colony by the Home Government, has evidently induced Lord 
Carnarvon to write an admirable letter to the Times of Wednes- 
day, proposing some middle course which may at once oblige the 
colony to trust to its own resources, and yet aid it in the hour of its 
worst peril. Lord Carnarvon proposes precisely what we have always 
advocated as the only reasonable mode of assisting our colonists with- 
out committing the miserable error of again dividing the respon- 
sibility. He proposes to help them pecuniarily. If we guarantee 
them a loan, he says, as we did to the New Dominion in Canada, 
and as we have often done to foreign powers “ far less deserving 
half over the world,” we shall leave all their responsibility un- 
divided, and compel them to adopt the proper precautions for pro- 
tecting themselves, while we shall enable them to find the money in 
a moment of great peril without immediate sacrifices. We confess 
this seems to us a thoroughtly statesmanlike policy,—but it is out 
of the question that the Colonial Office will adopt it, when Lord 
Granville has set himself to compel the colony to reverse a policy 
which the Duke of Newcastle thoroughly sanctioned, and Mr. 
Cardwell warmly and efficiently defended in the House of 
Commons. 


The Chapter of Exeter probably elected Dr. Temple yesterday, 
which was, we believe, the day fixed for the election ; but the event 
had not been telegraphed late last night. Dr. Pusey, who sticks 
to his adversary with characteristic obstinacy, thinks it will be 
impossible for any of the bishops who condemned the book called 
‘Essays and Reviews’ to consecrate Dr. Temple without first receiv- 
ing from him a disclaimer of the more heretical essayists. But, in the 
first place, the present Archbishop of Canterbury did not, we think, 
vote for the censure, nor did the present Bishop of London, nor, 
we believe, did the Bishop of St. David’s,—so there are enough 
to consecrate him, even if all who voted for that very silly cen- 
sure abstain. But, in the next place, why, in the name of common 
sense, should any bishops refuse to consecrate a man whom they 
believe to be fitted to do a vast deal of good in a high sphere, 
merely because they hold him guilty of a particular false step 
which they have themselves pointed out and condemned? Are 
the Bishops so very prim a body that none of them has ever done 
a thing regretted, or even condemned, by his brother bishops? 
If so, it can only be from the little they do, and the 
constraint under which they do it. Why not censure a bishop 
one day and consecrate him the next, and censure him again the 
day after, if he need it? This absurd primness about a special 
censure, as if-special censure from one mortal being 60 another 
mortal being need in the least interfere with general trust and 
admiration, only survives amongst clergymen. Any other class 
of persons would see it to be a most silly consistency to ostracize 
a man because you had once blamed him. 








The best letter written in defence of Dr. Temple is that of Dr. 
Ewing, the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, in Wednesday's 7’ times. 
He puts the matter plainly enough. He quotes Dr. Pusey’ 
bigoted assertion that Dr. Temple “ prefers his party to Almighty 
God and the souls of men,” and asks if Dr. Pusey is aware that there 
are a class of errors admitted in the English Church, but believed 
by many to be far more fatal to the souls of men than those even 
of the worst of the Essayists and Reviewers,——the errors involved 
in sacerdotalism on the one side and substitutionism on the other. 
i“ The magical instrumentality contended for by the one school, 
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and the unreal morality of the other,” are, says Dr. Ewing, in his 
belief, “ destroying the meaning and benefit of revelation,” and 
driving out all the knowledge of God “ by separating God from 
nature and righteousness.” He thinks Dr. Pusey and Dr. Mac- 
Neile far more dangerous to the Church than even Mr. Baden 
Powell and Mr. Wilson. Dr. Pusey would reply that anyhow 
he and Dr. MacNeile, however dangerous, are not heretical. Per- 
haps not,—nor is Dr. Temple. Is it any worse to co-operate with 
a heretic who is not dangerous, than with an uncondemned theo- 


logian who is? 





The gigantic Australian “ diamond ” has turned out a common 
crystal, as sober people ventured to expect. But why was it 
4‘ sober ” to disbelieve in its being a real diamond? Is it at all 
more intrinsically improbable that you would find a diamond five 
times as big as the biggest known diamond, than that you would 
find a diamond five times as small as the smallest known diamond ? 
Yet no one would call it sober to disbelieve in that. The 
probability of genuineness can’t be in inverse proportion to the 
value, but must depend in some way on the laws of crystallization 
of the substance of which it is composed. Surely it cannot be 
‘sober’ to disbelieve an event which, if true, would be a vast 
source of gain only on that account, when it happens to be 
precisely as probable as another event utterly indifferent to you, 
and which no one thinks it sober to distrust. 


The Education Union,—the body in favour of supplementing 
denominational schools by others, where such others are needed, 
at the discretion of the Privy Council,—has met this week at 
Manchester, and several able answers were given to the assaults 
of the Unsectarian Education League held a fortnight ago at 
Birmingham. The most vehement advocates cf the latter 
body,—for instance, the Pall Mall Gazette,—are thoroughly un- 
fair to the former, assuming that the Education Union is not in 
favour of universal education, and that only the Education 
League is. Nothing can be more explicitly contrary to the fact. 
Both bodies are equally aware of the immense deficiencies of the 
present system, and both propose a complete and, as they believe, 
equally adequate remedy, differing on certain points as to the 
method. It is very convenient to speak of the one system as 
‘comprehensive,’ and the other as a poor palliative. But that is 
the very point in dispute; and it is irrational and bigoted to 
assume it without argument. 


The Cotton Supply Association wants more cotton, and cheaper 
cotton, and thinks it can get it from India without injuring the 
people. An American acre yields 400 Ib. of cotton and an Indian 
acre only 70 lb. Consequently, if the ryot could be taught the 
American system of cultivation his crop might be doubled, cotton 
would fall, and yet India would be no poorer. Consequently, the 
Association urges Government to send a few “ practical gardeners ” 
to teach the natives agriculture. Why cannot the members send 
them themselves, or, better still, buy and farm an estate in Broach, 
and test the matter once for all, or, better still, supply prizes— 
good heavy prizes in tangible gold—for the ryot who gets most 
cotton out of an acre. ‘The native is not such a fool as his cus- 
tomers think him, and though he would certainly resent being 
taught his own trade, is very inventive if he sees cash to be made. 
No Englishman taught him to grow rice, the most difficult of all 
cultivations, requiring, as it does, the constant aid of the hydraulic 
engineer. 


The main recommendations of the Commission on Military 
Education are :—(1) Woolwich Academy and Sandhurst College 
to be retained and kept, as at present, quite separate and distinct ; 
(2) the powers and functions of the governors of these establish- 
ments to be greatly extended ; (3) the governors to report to, and 
be under the direct control of, the Secretary of State for War, 
instead of the Commander-in-Chief; (4) Sandhurst to have a 
civil rather than a military constitution, the instructional staff 
taking the personal supervision and charge of the cadets very much 
8 is done at the public schools; (5) Woolwich is either to have a 
Constitution like Sandhurst, or a military one somewhat after the 
model of bygone times, with one captain and several company 
officers. The Commission was equally divided on this question :— 
(6) the age of entrance for each institution to be within the limits, 16 
to 18, instead of, as at present, 16 to 19, and the term of residence 
two years at each ; (7) mathematics not to predominate over other 
subjects so much as it now does; (8) the number of subjects to be 
reduced, and those that are connected with the profession are alone 
to be obligatory ; (9) cadets to be allowed to take up certain subjects 
—classicsamongst them—voluntarily, “free study ” being one of the 





suggestions of the Commission ; (10) the entrance examinations, 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners—to be such that the 
men may go up straight to them without the assistance of 
“ crammers ;” (11) the staff at Woolwich and Sandhurst to be 
considerably reduced, and the saving thus effected to be expended 
on a scheme for instructing the whole of the junior officers of the 
Army generally ; (12) the Staff College to be retained, rendered 
more practical, and personal competition to be abolished. Certifi- 
cates to be granted also to non-resident officers who may pass the 
examinations ; (13) the young Artillery officers to have their techni- 
cal and professional education completed after leaving the Academy, 
at the Department for Artillery studies at Woolwich, and in a similar 
way the young Engineer officers will go, as at present, to Chatham ; 
(14) the Council of Military Education to be replaced by a 
Director-General. The proposals may be summarized thus, At 
the Military Colleges, the governors to be invested with real 
powers, and the educational staff to take the place of the military 
as far as possible. ‘The education to be rendered more open and 
liberal, classics being studied, if desired, at the colleges. The 
entrance examinations to be harmonized with the educational 
systems of the public schools so as to defeat cramming. The 
officers of the Army to be taught in professional subjects by 
garrison or regimental instructors. The Staff College to be made 
more practical an attractive to the best style of regimental 
officers. And the control of the Horse Guards over the military 
colleges is to cease. 


The Railway oligarchs have had a sore discouragement this 
week. They think it cruelly hard that they should have to 
pay for smashing people, and at last found a case to try. A curate 
in receipt of only £250 a year received a concussion in a collision 
on the North-Western line, and the jury gave him £5,000. The 
Company appealed to the Queen's Bench, but the Court dis- 
missed the appeal. In giving judgment, the Lord Chief Justice 
declared that juries in his opinion seldom gave extravagant 
verdicts in such cases, that they had a right to take future ex- 
pectations into consideration, and that compensation ought to be 
given for the injury as well as for the pecuniary loss, remarks 
which jurymen are pretty certain to bear in mind. If the railways 
therefore wish to pay less, they must make their servants take more 
care. Lives do not matter to directors, but dividends do. - 


The University of Edinburgh decided yesterday week by a large 
majority to admit women to the course of medical study, and the 
triumph of Professor Masson and Professor Bennett, who advocated 
their admission, was so complete, both intellectually and as regards 
the actual voting, that we only wish they had gone a step further 
and carried the admission of women to the ordinary courses of 
lectures, instead of permitting the very needless and unmeaning 
compromise which requires special courses to be delivered to the 
women separately. ‘This has not been found in any degree neces- 
sary either at Zurich, where sixteen women have been educated for 
the profession of medicine, or in the London hospitals, where, we 
believe, Miss Garrett attended the ordinary lectures ;—and it involves 
three very considerable evils. First, it vastly enhances the expense, 
since the women who attend must amongst themselves make up a 
sufficient sum to render it worth the professor's while to deliver a 
separate course ; secondly, it leaves the women at the mercy of any 
professor who, from prejudice or any other cause, does not choose 
to add to the number of his courses of lectures,—no imaginary 
case ; lastly, it cuts off women from the most important of all the 
parts of their education, the clinical teaching by the bedsides of 
the hospital patients, which, if they do not attend with the ordinary 
students, they must miss altogether. Any one of these reasons 
against the separate system would be singly sufficient. Taken 
together, they are final. Nor do we know a single objection to 
the common system which is not quite as applicable to the other. 
As for the delicacy of the lecturer, we should have thought it 
more likely to be tried in a class of women only than in a mixed 
class. But the truly scientific treatment of every subject is, and 
cannot but be, delicate. 


We note, without drawing any deduction, considerable atmo- 
spheric and seismical disturbance. There are earthquakes at 
Darmstadt and Mayence, and high tides on the coast, specially at 
Blackpool, where people on Thursday began to think about the 
day of judgment. Prophecies are rife in Germany that a volcano 
is to break out somewhere on the Rhine, and we are not quite sure 
Rhinelanders do not wish it would, so many English would go, 
and the English are getting very tired of the Rhine. 


Consols were on Friday evening 934 to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. verted to Roman Catholicism without quite so much fear of a 


—_>—— 
THE INSIDE OF THE ROMAN CONFLICT. 


E confess we gaze into the inside of the Roman con- 
troversy with a mixture of fascination and fear,— 
fascination because the culmination of so long and stately a 
process of historical development as that of the Roman Church 
in this battle which is now waging as to the true centre 
of infallibility, is one which cannot but fascinate any mind 
capable of comprehending it, while the very refinements of the 
discussion,—the “ infinitely little” extremities into which this 
infinitely great issue tends to branch and blossom,—have a 
special attractiveness of theirown ;—fear because there isa pecu- 
liar terror to our minds in the unspeakable confusion of the his- 
torical details over which this great Catholic controversy as to 
the very title-deeds of the faith of so many millions spreads 
itself. For, of course, we must assume, looking at the conflict 
ab extra, that if once a definite and incontestable case of doctri- 
nal error publicly taught by a Pope, or of doctrinal contradic- 
tion to the public teaching of any other Pope, could be proved 
against the Papal party, they and all their millions of 
followers would lose at one stroke the whole pedestal of their 
faith,—while if, on the other hand, what seems likely enough 
to be now impending over the Liberal Catholics, any definite 
and incontestable case of contradiction between the teaching 
of the whole Catholic Church in one age and what they have 
uniformly held to be its teaching in another age should be 
proved, so as to convince the minds of any of this party, then 
these last would, in their turn, lose the pedestal of their faith, 
—for then their test of infallibility would have failed. For 
either party to stake so much on the issue of a historical con- 
troversy, the fate of which might be determined, or, at least, 
would be determined to a sincerely open and investigating 
mind, (say,) by the discovery of a MS. of the eighth century, or 
the decision of a Church Council in December next, has, to us, 
in it something of the painful interest of the gaming-table. 
Of course, we know that both parties alike will say that, 
though it is the only possible method of controversy to discuss 
thesé historical details, yet their assurance of the Church’s 
infallibility,—in their totally different conceptions of it,—rests 
upon something very different from these historical surveys, 
upon an inward teaching of the Holy Spirit much more 
luminous and simple. And we are profoundly thankful if it 
is so. Still, both opponents alike cannot have this sort of 
evidence for opposite conceptions of infallibility, and, therefore, 
either one party or the other must be liable to the shock of 
finding the pedestal of its faith finally struck from under it. 
When the danger of sinking is so immediate and momentous, 
there is necessarily both fascination and fear in watching the 
straws at which both parties eagerly catch,—the battles which 
they wage over the heresy of an Honorius, or the weakness of a 
Pope Vigilius in declaring a book orthodox one year and 
heretical the next,—the anxious distinctions which they take 
between Papal errors publicly professed “as to particular 
facts depending on the information and testimony of men,” 
and Papal errors in the public teaching of doctrine, the former 
of which even the Ultramontanes admit to be possible, while 
they regard the Pope as protected by divine decree against the 
latter. Is it possible, we ask ourselves, that any faith really 
hangs on these fine threads of distinction and evidence, which 
a breath might break? Whether it is possible or not, it is 
quite impossible not to follow the combatants into the finest 
of their subtle issues with a good deal of wonder and not a 
little awe. 

And we confess that, weighing the two parties in the scales 
in the best way we poor “ externs”’ can, our sympathy does not, 
on the whole, lean to the Laodiceans or “ liberal ’’ Catholics, 
so ably, if somewhat onesidedly, represented by Janus. We 
are perfectly aware that if Dr. Manning and his party carry 
the Council with them, as we suspect they will, and if England 
should ever again fall politically under the influence of the 
Pope, we should probably have to endure for the good of our 
souls a great deal of that painful discipline which the Popes 
have so often advocated, as in the Bull in Coeni Domini for 
instance, and which is more or less clearly implied as proper for 
the Church to use in many of the propositions of the Syllabus. 
Certainly the Spectator in its present form would hardly long 
survive such a regime. On the other hand, it is quite conceivable 


that if the party of Janus carry the Council with them, and were | 


to carry that great reform of the Church which they propose, 
and which is to reform completely away some twelve or thirteen 





new Holy Inquisition, and a new campaign against modern, 
civilization. So much we admit at once. But then, if 
England were ever to become again Roman Catholic as a whole, 
so new and strong an argument would be furnished against 
Protestantism that we should not be very careful concerning 
the special fruits of Protestantism, and should be disposed to 
think that modern civilization and science had been, as: 
the Pope evidently deems them, spiritual mistakes. And 
it is certainly even harder to suppose that the historical 
web of twelve centuries could be unripped, and a divine 
system of Catholicism restored which has been defeated and 
paralyzed for so long as that—a system not founded on 
authority like the popular Romanism, and not founded on 
individual conviction like all Protestant faiths, but founded 
on the assumed infallibility of a widely scattered body of 
believers, of which it is the chief recommendation that it is 
all but impossible ever to apply to it a clear and distinct test, — 
it is even harder, we say, to suppose this, than it is to suppose 
that the existing Romanism itself might be really divine. At 
least, the latter has this ‘note’ of divinity ;—like Aaron’s 
rod, it has swallowed up hitherto all other forms of ‘infallible’ 
Christianity. If the liberal Catholicism of Janus and his 
friends is an infallible system, it is an infallible system which 
has succumbed at once to a false pretence of infallibility on 
one side, and an openly admitted fallibility on the other. 
Now, infallibility which is beaten for centuries both by a sham 
infallibility and by admitted incapacity for true infallibility, is 
infallibility of a very novel kind, very difficult to imagine. It 
looks at the first glance very like a rather specially fallible kind 
of fallibility with a taste for calling itself by grand names. If 
Janus and his friends are right, no paradox of the Christian 
faith is half as great as theirs, which maintains that the true 
infallibility of the Church has not only lain perdu for cen- 
turies, but has been impersonated by a growth of falsehood 
without any interposition on the part of the divine source of 
infallibility. That, we confess,—with all our respect for the 
wish of the authors of “ Janus” to enter a protest on behalf 
of liberty and civilization,—we do find an hypothesis somewhat 
hard even to listen to. A dumb infallibility that cannot find 
its voice for centuries even to contradict the potent and 
ostentatious error which takes its name in vain,—is that a 
sort of divine authority to which human reason will willingly 
go into captivity? But we might sympathize with the 
authors of “Janus,” in spite of their utterly untenable 
intellectual position, if they seemed to us to have any 
clear advantage in moral earnestness and simplicity over 
their opponents. But, while there is certainly a school of 
Ultramontanes that simply and profoundly believes in 
the infallibility of the Pope, in spite of all the critical 
and historical difficulties which the Liberals ably parade, 
and sometimes even over-state, we find it hard to believe 
that the latter believe cordially in any Church infallibility 
at all. That they are sincerely attached to the patristic 
theology and are not crypto-sceptics is obvious enough. But 
looking to the numerous and difficult conditions which they 
insist upon as indispensable to any mode of ascertaining what 
the infallible teaching of the Church,—so long suppressed,— 
really is, and the triumph with which they prove that 
Councils held, or to be held, under far less disturbing influ- 
ences than the first Council of Ephesus for example (univer- 
sally held as ecumenical), fail to satisfy those conditions, 
we can hardly help suspecting that their attitude of mind in 
relation to the difficulty of ascertaining the infallible judgment 
of the Church on any theological point, strongly resembles 
that expressed in Dr. Johnson’s celebrated dictum as to the 
‘ difficult ’ piece of music which he had just heard, “ Difficult! 
madam,—I wish it had been impossible!” The Liberal 
Catholics seem to us, in short, to be crypto-Anglicans, who 
reluctantly accept, in addition to Anglicanism, the abstract 
principle of a dogmatic infallibility inherent in their Church, 
—an infallibility bound over, however, under the heaviest 
possible recognizances never to appear and claim the authority 
it ought to have. ’ 
Contrasting the two historical views of the Roman Catholic 
Church presented in Dr. Manning’s pastoral on the one hand, 
and the manifesto of Janus on the other hand,—each seems to 
have its own peculiar strength and peculiar weakness. Dr. 
Manning’s strength consists, of course, in exhibiting the natural, 
inevitable, and, in point of fact, historical drift towards 
the monarchical form, of a Church which started with the 
assumption of a divine grace propagated downwards from the 
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apostolate,—for even Janus has to admit the naturalness and 
mecessity of the Roman primacy, though he contends for the 
substantial equality of all bishops. Dr. Manning makes 
the most of the promise assumed to be given to Peter as 
the Rock, of the prayer offered for Peter, “I have prayed 
for thee that thy strength fail not,” and of the exhortation 
which followed that prayer, “When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren,”—a command which he considers 
to involve a sanction of the monarchical principle as amongst 
the Apostles, at least to this extent, that strength is 
to go out from Peter to his brethen, and consequently that 
“what Peter was to the Apostles the Pontiffs are to the 
Bishops; what they have in part, he has in plenitude.” 
Tracing this in the history, Dr. Manning has no difficulty in 
showing the early claims built upon it by the Roman See ; 
the frequent disposition to acknowledge these claims; the 
gradual growth of a belief, first, that the special diocese of 
Rome itself was specially preserved from heresy, next, that 
what was true of the diocese was necessarily true of the Bishop 
who ruled it; lastly, that the Bishop of Rome was held to be 
the head of the whole Church, who could not but speak its 
true mind and declare its true doctrine. Dr. Manning makes a 
strong point of the hesitation among the French Bishops them- 
selyes when the Gallican movement was pressed upon them by 
the King of France in 1682, and shows how inconsistent were 
the Gallican articles with the action of the episcopate a very 
short time before and a very short time after they were 
passed. In a word, Dr. Manning is very strong in showing the 
natural growth of the Papal doctrine and its wide prevalence 
‘in later times. On the other hand, his opponents are very 
strong, and he is very weak, in dealing with the maay clear 
and visible blunders and waverings of the infallible teacher. 
Did not the subtlety of the Romanizing school wisely and 
necessarily pare down their claim of infallibility to the 
public teaching of moral or theological doctrine with the 
view of requiring the assent of the Church, and so manage 
to exclude Papal judgments passed on a number of matters of 
‘fact, blunders as to forged documents, and several questionable 
eases of apologies for heretics,—they would have no locus 
standi at all. But, then, all these exclusions thin away sadly 
the grandeur of the conception itself,—for it is hard indeed 
if a Pope’s blunder cannot be shown to have turned more or 
less on a question of fact, and not to have been one of purely 
doctrinal teaching. The strength of Dr. Manning’s case is 
in showing how naturally, and gradually, and regularly the 
principle of a visible, authoritative, and infallible Church led 
to the concentration of authority and infallibility in the 
Primate. of that Church. Its weakness is in dealing with 
‘the positive evidences of error, mutability, and ignorance in 
the Popes,—a side of the subject which the Archbishop is 
not sorry to avoid. The strength of the Liberal Catholic 
critics is in arraying this positive evidence,—their weakness, 
in the unwise attempt to make forgery, falsification, and un- 
scrupulous ambition play too important a part in a process 
which was a strictly natural development of the authoritative 
principle of the Church from the beginning, and to ignore the 
plentiful indications that authority was forced upon Rome by 
the inner currents of faith, quite as much as arrogated to itself 
by Rome. 

How the Ultramontanes will satisfy themselves that any 
cecumenical decision can refute the historical evidences against 
hesitating, shortsighted, and blundering Popes we are at a 
loss to know. And how the Liberals will satisfy themselves that 
any decision unfavourable to thei views is clearly non-cocumeni- 
cal we are equally at a loss to know, that is, if any historical 
(Ecumenical Council at all is to stand its ground. With the 
‘Opposite cases thus intellectually and morally balanced, we 
‘confess that we incline to wish to see the Roman principle 
developed to its natural issue,—to see Roman Catholicism at 
last in possession of its perfect machinery. The simple and 
‘sincere Ultramontanes,—who are a great deal more numerous, 
We suspect, than the simple and sincere Roman Catholic 
teformers,—like all earnest men, cannot but be benefited by see- 
ing their principles operating to their fullextent. Nor will the 
‘simple and sincere reformers fail to learn something, if they are 
only taught how very few people there are in the world intellec- 
tually capable of the subtlety of belief in an infallibility which 
has never for centuries attained an articulate voice, but has 
been positively driven from the field by ignorance, error, and 
pretence. We expect the Papal party to win because it is the 
logical party, the party in the direct line of doctrinal succes- 
Sion to the principles which have gained ground from year to 
year and century to century. We rather hope it may win, 





because if it does we shall be at the beginning of the end. A 
teacher accepted as infallible with millions hanging on his 
words, will speak and act in a way which can hardly fail of 
coming into direct conflict with the voice and will of God. 
If that does not couch the eyes of the faithful, certainly a 
further disappointment and a longer delay would not do so,— 
would only add to the fervour of their hope and zeal. 





THE “RED” CREED. 


NGLISHMEN who care at all to understand the struggles 

4 which are evidently approaching on the Continent, and 
which will more or less disturb France, Italy, Spain, and per- 
haps Russia, should take some little pains to comprehend the 
real creed of the great party which is usually nicknamed by 
those who dread it, the “Reds.” It is not summed up in the 
formula, ‘Down with everything!’ nor is it best illustrated by 
extracts from half-poetic, half-savage leaders in papers edited 
by men whose judgments have been warped by long-continued 
wrong. Incredulous as they may be, we can assure our readers 
that there is a sensible Red party, which is neither anarchical, 
nor insane, nor given to lyrics, but intent on a definite result, 
which, immense as it is, is not beyond attainment or reason- 
able political anticipation. It is because this sensible party 
exists, and serves as a centre for the whole fluid mass of dis- 
content, aspiration, and hatred now seething in Southern 
Europe, that “the Revolution” is so formidable, and so 
dreaded by old-world politicians. Mere anarchists they could 
repress, disciplined force being always stronger than force 
which is not disciplined; and mere Utopians they could in 
most instances tolerate, content to leave them to be defeated 
by the permanent and incurable selfishness of human na- 
ture, the quality which the dreamers all, in one way or 
another, ignore. But they dread the sensible Reds, for they 
know that their creed is one by which masses of men can live 
without endangering, far less destroying, modern civilization. 
The first article in that creed is that no form of government 
can be expedient or righteous which is not Republican, for no 
other can protect, or indeed acknowledge, that “ dignity of 
man”’ which to a genuine Red seems the sine qué non of all 
effort, the one belief without which politics, philanthropy, 
education are all sterile displays of power. They admit that 
the queer fiction called constitutional monarchy has in one 
State at lecst preserved liberty, though, as they allege, at the 
cost of enormous suffering; but it does not secure their end, 
which is liberty and something more, that full concession to 
man as man of every right which we call equality. Every 
kind of government not springing from the people, and not 
avowedly subject to their right of removing it, is an infringe- 
ment of this equality, and monarchy is an especially offensive 
one, because by its system of artificial grades it, so to speak, 
consecrates inequality. It does not merely recognize it, it 
makes it, deliberately and of malice aforethought, and in so 
doing, in Red opinion, not only abandons the first object of 
society, but does a distinctly wicked thing,—deprives millions 
of a birthright without which their capacities cannot have 
full development. That this belief is fatal to the mediseval 
system of government now universal in Europe, Switzerland 
and the States of the Church being the only exceptions, is 
true; but to say that it is anarchical is not true, society 
having been repeatedly and successfully constructed on this 
basis, notably by settlers in America of a dozen different races, 
by Germans in Zurich, by Frenchmen in Geneva, and by 
Norsemen in Norway, where the kingship is not the final 
authority even in theory. As to the form this Republic must 
assume no sensible Red ever lays down any dogma at all, 
though we believe they all more or less incline to what would 
be in practice federalism. French Reds recoil from that 
word, but they offer rights to municipalities which are in 
facts rights of government ; German Reds do the same, and 
Italian Reds have repeatedly alienated opinion by their open 
adhesion to the idea. 

The second article in the Red creed is that religion is an affair 
of the individual, and of him alone ; that it should be supported 
by no tax, exempted from no obligation, and protected by no 
law,—no doubt, a radical change. No organized community 
has, we believe, ever existed in which such a principle was theo- 
retically asserted, though something like it exists in practice in 
the German section of Ohio. Even there, however, blasphemy 
is punishable by law, while in Switzerland, if we are not mis- 
taken, priests are exempt from the conscription. Ireland will 
next year approach more nearly to the Red ideal than any 
European state; but even there the common law is inextri- 
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eably mixed up with the tenets of a particular faith, and | condemn those who hold it as crazy or anarchical. They may 
clergymen will retain certain legal privileges and immunities, | not like it, but surely it is as practical as any of the very few 
as, for example, from service on juries. Whether a society | systems yet tried in Europe, and much more honest and 
can be so framed as to act upon this tenet we cannot say ; we | straightforward than most of them. That the Reds are wrong 
doubt it greatly, owing to the close relation between creeds and | in trying to establish it by force we have always asserted, but 
morals, and to the enormous difficulties presented by the|even on that point the sounder minds among them have a 
question of blasphemy, difficulties which perplex and harass | great deal to say for themselves. They allege that the force 
even avowedly Sadducee Governments like that of India; but | complained of is exerted against them, that any attempt to 
the tenet is not necessarily hostile to religion, is indeed held | realize their ideal by discussion or voting is prohibited and: 
by many men of intense personal piety, as, for example, by all | punished. The one political project which cannot be legally 
sincere Quakers. If Reds triumph State churches must go, but | discussed in any Parliament of Europe is the one upon which 
the connection between the Red faith and irreligion is a lamente- | they have set their hearts, and which they think indispensable 
able accident, produced mainly, though not entirely, by the ex-| to the welfare of mankind,—the proposal to establish a 
cessive pretensions of the Catholic clergy. Many Reds have been | Republic. This prohibition is permanent and perpetual, and 
pious men, and thousands maintain, without being pious, that | extends even to universal suffrage, the right of appealing to a 
the right to be so is inherent, that to interfere with voluntary | plebiscitum even in the country where it exists being reserved 
worship is as iniquitous as to establish worship by law. We|to the Monarch whom a Republican vote would first of all 
may add, though the speculation is foreign to the purpose of | dethrone. 

this article, that in our belief, should the Reds conquer Europe, 


as they probably will, we may witness a strange revival of | MR late ON IRISH einen 


religious energy, the enthusiasm now expended in politics | 
taking that nearly allied form. That, however, is a dream, | \" CAIRD’S pampklet on Irish Tenure is a valuable 
our true point being merely to show that the Red faith and | 4 addition to the literature of the subject. It is true he 
atheism have no connection, a point we might, perhaps, make | dismisses the suggestion of fixity of tenure far too cursorily, 
more easily by naming Mazzini, a typical “ Red,” yet a man ignoring altogether the offer of compensation to landlords, 

and laying great stress upon a point which is surely a very 


of the deepest religious feeling. 
The third article in the Red creed, and the one which brings | weak one. The advocates of fixity, he says, forget the chance 


upon the party the most discredit in this country, is that property | of a fall in prices, which, unless rents are revised, may make 
isa privilege. They do not deny that it may be a privilege which | tenancies burdensome, till, as in 1849, everybody is flying from 
it is absolutely necessary to grant in some form or other, but | his farm. How does that risk operate under a lease for ever, 
they do say, as we understand them, that it is granted by the | more than it would operate under a lease for 21 years? The 
community, and must be exercised subject to such conditions | tenant would either face the disaster, as the landlord faces it 
as the community may please to impose. That belief in the | now, out of the capital accumulated in prosperous years, or he 
abstract does not differ very much from the one current in would surrender the farm, as the leaseholder would, and the 
England, that property has duties as well as rights, but the landlord must take it, for fear he otherwise should get nothing. 
Reds are logical and Englishmen are not, and their deductions | Moreover, rents might be revised on the plan of tithe-com- 
from their theory often strike Englishmen as monstrous. | mutation, the objection that this is an interference wiih free 
There are more maniacs upon this point among the Reds than | tra!e being the merest quibble. The State always interferes 
upon any other, many holding that all property should be in | with free trade when a monopoly exists, and land is by the 
common, and many more that all land should belong to the | nature of the case in Ireland as much a monopoly as gas, water, 
| or railway-carriage. Suppose the Duke of Hampshire owned 


State. The sensible Reds, however, who are perfectly aware 
that if they alarm the peasants they doom themselves to per- | the air, how many seconds should we pause before we fixed a 
manent defeat, hold a theory which we believe to be very | price for its sale ?—and in Ireland he might just as well own the 


nearly this. The community has a latent right over property | airas the land. Nevertheless, Mr. Caird is a most competent 
which on the Continent it has never used, but which it ought | observer, biassed, it may be, towards landlord rights, but 
to use to facilitate the growth of the equality which, in Red | very impatient of tenancy-at-will—on the ground that the 
judgment, is essential to develop manhood. It ought to pre- | effects of one year’s cultivation or neglect are felt for five—and 
vent pauperism entirely ; first by securing constant redistribu- his proposal is, of all the proposals from that side—the side, 
tions of property at death ; secondly, by throwing all it can of | that is, of those who want to assimilate Ireland and Yorkshire— 
the State burden off labour and on to property ; and thirdly, | perhaps the most just and moderate. That is not our ideal. 
by securing work to those without it. How far it may be| We hope yet to see Ireland gifted with institutions suited to 
wise to proceed in these directions depends on considerations | the ps of her people, institutions which necessarily cannot 
of expediency, but the right of the State is complete, and it) be English, and therefore with a high but special civilization, 
may morally go as far as the majority please. For example, | approximating rather to that of Norway than to that of Suffolk, 
it might iustifiably fix the pees an of land which oe fa are not anxious at all for an enlarged edition of the 
individual might acquire, or impose a progressive income-| Lothians, which is Mr. Caird’s far-away hope. But, never- 
tax for the maintenance of workshops for the poor, or levy | theless, he honestly wishes to remedy evils which he as 
severe succession duties, or even fling all taxation on to| honestly proclaims, and his scheme, we admit, would go some 
The old Reds practically did do all these | way, with additions, towards remedying them. 
things except the first ;—to this hour the sheet-anchor of| Mr. Caird wants so to re-arrange the law that landlords 
French finance is a tax which it would be impossible, or at all} should have a strong temptation towards twenty-one-year 
events most difficult, to impose in England, a direct and a} leases, an arrangement which he holds to be best both for 
severe land-tax almost amounting to a rent,—but we suspect the | landlord and tenant, giving the necessary security without 
modern Reds in power would pause before they made any further | depriving the landlord of his direct interest in the improve- 
attempt in the same direction. They would probably content| ment of the soil. We doubt whether, in a country like Ireland, 
themselves with some form of poor-law—either in the shape of | where the majority of landlords are mere pensioners, aliens 
a right to work, or what is infinitely more probable, because | in religion and race, who do nothing to the land except 
the peasantry would like it, by a grant of pensions to the aged, | receive part of its produce, that direct interest is = es 
to be supplied from the proceeds of an income-tax—with State | serving; but still, we admit, in a Parliament of landlords its 
sll 0 agiondin tg and with some tax or another upon | preservation will save trouble, and Mr. Caird’s plan deserves 
rents, the unparalleled increase in the wealth of rent-receivers, | attention, if only on that account. That plan has not been 
an increase not due to themselves, having excited a kind of | quite fairly stated in the Times. In the first place, Mr. Caird 
disgust not very easy to explain in England, where the notion | would make eviction, on any ground except non-payment of 
of property has come to be almost antagonistic to that of earn-| rent, a very public and invidious and, unless Ireland alters 
ings. The governing idea throughout would be not to attack | very much, dangerous process, by compelling publication of 
property, but to remove as far as possible those inequalities notice in the Gazette and the most widely circulated papers, 
which in modern society property so visibly creates. oe thus calling the attention of the whole world to the act. The 
We are not in the ae ek. to — cage which niga is got the atigene _— ge — in pect vn 
is in no way our own—though we sympathize with the scorn’ tion of a bankrupt, who ought not to have a fictitious 
of the Ride bor meaningless one. which are not even credit; and it would, we believe, tend to cheek capricious 
intended to be monarchical and which have no historical root | eviction, more especially by agents, who, having little social 
—but we believe we have stated it fairly, and we would ask | importance except from their offices, are on the whole more 





realized property. 


what there is in it that should induce average Englishmen to | tyrannical than the landlords; but it is of itself, of course, 4 
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mere appeal to public opinion, seldom strong enough to con-' are estates where tenancies have been for centuries as here- 
trol the opinion of a caste. Mr. Caird, therefore, proposes ditary as the fee-simple. If we acknowledge this to be good, 
that there should in the absence of written evidence always what is the moral objection to make such goodness compulsory, 





be presumption of a lease, say for five years, and that none 
of the exceptional rights of a landlord should continue 
to be recognized except when he produces leases ex- 
ceeding a defined minimum of duration. That last is a 
useful idea, and will produce fruits. There is no reason 


by the grant either of fixity, or if that is too definite an idea 
for Englishmen to entertain, of a thirty years’ settlement, with 
revisals, as in the tithe-commutation, every seven years, and a 
right of renewal? If the landlord says that he is injured, give 
him the right of surrendering his estate at a valuation, and 





sell it back to the peasantry, or give him a fair compensation, 
why the landlord should have more power to recover money | which they will gladly repay. What is the objection ? 
owing than any other creditor, in fact less reason, for he can- Simply this in reality, that the plan upsets in one of the Three 


not lose indefinitely, and it would, therefore, be perfectly fair ; Kingdoms an order of society which, after a trial of six hundred 


to grant him his special prerogatives, right of distraint, right | years, has ended in making every man below the enemy, often 


of eviction without suit, and all that, on conditions to be fixed 


in the world, except the existence of the House of Peers, 


to the death, of every man above, and substitutes for an aris- 


by the wisdom of the Legislature. If he will be a bad land- | tocracy of landowners an aristocracy composed of all who are 
lord and refuse leases, let him recover his money the best way | competent to take the lead among the people. Indeed, we 
he can, through the Courts, like anybody else. If Jones lend are not quite sure that we are not putting the case unfairly 
money to Smith, and Smith does not pay, Jones sues Smith ; | against ourselves, that the existing aristocracy, retaining their 
but if he lends land, he distrains on Smith, and, moreover, | incomes, parks, and means of impressing their neighbours, 


calls on the soldiery to help in the distraint. Why ? The aboli- | and released from their obligation of antagonism, will not find 


tion of the landlord’s special power will, we believe, particularly | their influence suddenly increased, and themselves accepted 
since the abolition of arrest for debt, prove an immense as the natural chiefs of a society which now regards them 
temptation to the grantof leases, particularly if tenants will only ‘unfairly, but not unnaturally, as its natural foes. We wonder 
combine, as they do in Ulster, to refuse the landlords’ alter- which model farm would tempt imitation most, that of the 
native, payment of rent in advance, an alternative, we fear, | man who if imitated could make imitation an excuse for 
pretty certain to be tried. With distraint abolished, and a higher rents, or that of the man who could not? Let us take 
law enacting that agreements for less than five years cannot | the worst, however. Suppose the landlord class to disappear, 
be considered in a Civil Court ; and a right to the full value | men with quit-rents preferring other residences, and society in 
of improvements or a lease instead of value conceded to the Ireland to become as society in Zurich, what is there to 
tenant ; and an order that improvement loans should be granted politicians so terrible in that ? 

only on condition of leases, leases would, we believe, tend to be- 
come universal, and arbitrary eviction would cease in practice | 
upon all estates managed on business principles. But then Ire- 

land is not managed on business principles. We do not see | VW" feel a sort of blankness and despair in reading time 
that Mr. Caird’s plan, fair as it will seem to English tenants, after time the accounts of the Bribery at Elections, 
would extinguish the politital difficulty, which is the ex- | Parliamentary or Municipal, and at the feeble and helpless ery 





THE SPREAD OF CORRUPTION. 





treme disaffection caused by the apparent insecurity of the 
only profitable occupation in Ireland; or the social one, which 
is the want of a tenure enabling small capitalists to put 
their money confidently into agriculture. Any landlord who 
did not care about popular odium — and Irish landlords, 
aliens in creed and race, often do not care about it— 
and willing to lose a little money, could still insist 
upon Lord Leitrim’s leases, and still evict Catholic ten- 
ants in batches for not voting in favour of a Protestant 
Church. Moreover, the lease for twenty-one years, even when 
conceded, is not sufficient security. The Irish tenant has to 
build house, and barns, and granary. 
do that under a lease of twenty-one years, or, indeed, any lease 
short of sixty years, or his own life? in which latter case the 
curious faith of most people in their own longevity comes 
unconsciously into play. It is said that if such long leases are 
granted the landlord’s interest in his property will cease, but 
is not that, to speak plainly, a positive advantage in Ireland ? 
What is the value of a landlord’s interest in his estate when he 
does nothing but take all he can obtain, when he, in fact, 
levies a tax for which he gives no service in return? We 
absolutely and from our hearts admit his right to his tax. 
The nation by its laws guaranteed it to him, and has no more 
right to repudiate his claim than the claim of the holder of 
Consols ; but still the tax is all which the nation is in any way 
bound to secure, and the tax-receiver may as well be in St. 
Petersburg as in Dublin. If the tenant has a right to a lease 
of any kind, he has a right to a lease long enough to repay him 
for the capital he sinks in the soil, and twenty-one years is not 


Who in England would | 


| for mechanical remedies which universally accompanies them 
| by way of commentary. The Municipal elections are always 
worse than the Parliamentary. There is no deep popular 
interest in the issue,—no moral, or intellectual, or imaginative 
feeling raises the voters above the commonest level of common- 
|place. The British householder is almost incapable of that 
, sort of ideal love for his town which could give him any eager 
interest in those who are to be entrusted with its manage- 
;ment and beautification.—and so he insists on the only 
sort of advantage that comes home to him, a little additional 
money to spend in food or drink, as the condition of his vote. 
At Nottingham last Monday almost all the voters, women 
/even more universally than men, took bribes, and made “ How 
much will you stand?” the test-question of the election. In 
‘one ward the Liberals gave £1 a vote, and the Tories only 10s., 
and of course in that ward the Liberals outvoted the Tories. 
In other wards, the relative prices offered were different, but 
‘in all the wards voters hung back till they were bribed, and 
in all, the new women-voters were unfortunately the most 
'bribable section of the electors. And what happens in this 
' gross way at Nottingham happens more or less in all! munici- 
'pal elections, and in a great number of our Parliamentary 
,elections. The electors in most of our towns evidently don't 
believe for a moment in such a thing as virtue. If a candidate 
comes well out of an inquiry before Commissioners, they say 
| he is “a sharp chap,” and was “‘too many” for his judges. It 
| seldom even occurs to the people that a candidate comes well 
| out of an inquiry because he had anxiously abstained from 
| wrong-doing. They look at that plea as a mere piece of justi- 








long enough if he has sunk money in buildings. It would be | fiable hypocrisy. In their hearts they cannot believe that 
if he had still a right to his unexhausted improvements, but any man is such a fool as to object to bribe on principle. He 
i - Caird carefully takes this away, and we quite agree with | may object to give his money because he is mean. But he 
him that if we can merge all claims into the one claim for no more objects, they think, to bribing as in itself wrong, than 
security—the claim, that is, for a long lease—that will be the | they themselves would object to take money on the same 
wisest and the most intelligible course. Upon Mr. Caird’sown | ground. The municipal, and many of the parliamentary, 
principle, that justice is to be done to both landlord and constituencies are rotten to the heart as regards public 
tenant, it seems to us that the lease should be one for at least spirit. They think a conscience about matters 
4 generation, or thirty-one instead of twenty-one years, more a bit of “humbug,” and the women seem to be worse 
especially as the landlord is sure at last to get all the value than the men. If the electoral power is given to the 
of the labour sunk in the soil, as apart from the money, | people to be an advantage to them, the electresses evidently 
through a rise of rent. think, even more earnestly than the electors, that they cannot 
Is not all this discussion, after all, just a little babyish? We do better than take the advantage out in cash at once. That 
are all agreed that a good landlord will give a lease of, say, is a tangible benefit, which may be meat and drink to them 
21 years to Patrick Teague, and will if he pays his rent renew and their families. Any ulterior advantage beyond that is all 
that lease with an increase proportioned to the rise in value, dream and doubt. Women know less in politics than men, and 
if any, over and over again,—will, in fact, give him fixity of care less for the shades of politics. They are more absorbed 
tenure at a high price. This is done in England, and there in their families, and realize more intensely the advantage of 
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a few shillings for family use. Hence their addition to the 
roll of municipal electors in the present state of their political 
education is likely to be, as it proves at Nottingham, a pure 
addition to the money-extorting power. What hope can the 
ballot or any other piece of mere machinery possibly hold out 
in such acase? A number of people with power in their 
hands, who care nothing at all about the use of the power, and 
are openly desirous to sell the power, will find a way of sell- 
ing it fast enough. The ballot won’t make them care for the 
political objects that they can attain by the use of the power, 
or cease to care for the money. Until it does that, the 
ballot will do no good in the world. It may be a successful 
expedient to protect the man or woman who wishes, but does 
not dare, to be independent. It cannot be a successful ex- 
pedient to make the man or woman who has not the slightest 
wish to be independent, or the slightest notion how to be- 
come so, really independent. To legalize directly the auction 
of votes,—.c., to encourage the people to sell themselves in 
public and openly, if they must do so at all,—would offer 
more chance of a remedy than to enact compulsory secrecy. 
You cannot do that without giving a fatal colour of cynicism 
to legislation. But we should really look for a cure more 
speedily from one system than from the other. 

The truth is, that there is no cure for this sort of thing 
shorter or easier than the conversion of the voters to a sincere 
and earnest public spirit,—and we know no means of effecting 
this with any success with the present generation of electors 
and electresses. We must have a higher sense of public as 
well as private duty impressed on the young,—a higher 
respect for the State, and a higher respect for the true wel- 
fare of their own locality as well. There were religious ele- 
ments in paganism which the Christian faith has never ade- 
quately provided for the mass of men. The household and 
city gods gave a religious sacredness to the subordinate spheres 
of family and municipal life, which we have never managed, 
especially as regards the latter, to replace. As respects the 
family indeed, the sincere individualism of such religious life 
as we have, acting in combination with the natural force of 
human affections, has done something,—and in clannish 
countries everything,—to replace the beneficial element in 
the superstition of a family tutelary god. And as regards 
the State again, the strong national prejudices of England 
have often kept out the vulgarer passion of self-interest. 
But as regards the petty sphere of municipal life in 
England, we have never yet managed to attach to it 
permanently the slightest shadow of that sort of dignity, 
honour, ambition, and above all, sense of duty, which can 
alone make people ashamed to buy and sell their influence 
over it. Municipal life is a world utterly given up to the 
deadest common-place. The real thought of those citizens 
and citizenesses who ask “How much will you stand?” is 
that the talk about duty and honour in connection with 
these openings for profitable public contracts and private 
jobbery, is at least a mere form, like the complimentary 
speeches at a public dinner; nor do they ever dream of regard- 
ing such offices as opportunities of doing good on a large 
scale to fellow-citizens,—as privileges which entitle those who 
win the confidence of the place to beautify a home of which 
all the inhabitants alike are fond, and desire to be proud. 
Until our best schools inculcate the duty of serving and bene- 
fiting the community in which men reside as one of the 
greater and nobler duties of life, and hold up to scorn, as 
malefactors not far removed from him who would cheat his 
own family, those who would not scruple to build up their 
own fortunes on the losses of the town or community, we shall 
have no sort of chance of the purification of municipal elections. 
Where there is no othtr nobler motive to which ordinary men 
are sensitive, of course the great residuary motive of English life, 
—love of money and what money can buy,—will flow into the 
vacuum, and flow in almost without reproach. In point of 
fact, there could be no guilt in taking half-a-crown or five 
shillings for a vote, if there were no higher consideration 
than the wish for half-a-crown or five shillings present 
to the mind of the voter. You cannot cast out the evil 
spirit without putting a better spirit in its place. It is our 
utter indifference to the municipal life and the municipal tie, 
which degrades municipal elections even below the moral level 
of Parliamentary elections,—already low enough. And unless 
we can inspire English men and women with some really deep 
respect for both the larger and smaller spheres of social duty, 
both for the State and the commune, such as they already 
feel for the family, we may introduce the sacred ‘ Ballot’ into 


every constituency in Great Britain, and cry out upon electoral | imagination of the people, 





corruption till we are sick of the monotonous reproach, with- 
out producing the smallest conceivable effect. 





PRIM. 


ENERAL PRIM wants to rule, but wants also to ayoid 
the responsibility of ruling. That harsh sentence seems 

to us to contain the only possible explanation of the situation 
in Spain, which becomes every day more dangerous. The 
Revolution, it must be remembered, was accomplished by a 
fusion of two parties,—the Progressives, or, as we should say, 
the Liberals, headed by Prim, their only general, and the 
Unionists, or Whigs, who desire regular constitutional 
government under monarchical forms, but differ greatly 
from their rivals about Church government and some other 
matters. The latter were headed by Serrano, and when the 
Cortes had decreed the Constitution, Serrano was proclaimed 
Regent, and Prim Minister of War, Premier, and virtual head 
of the Administration, but with a Cabinet carefully compounded 
from both sides. It was agreed at the beginning that the new 
Government should be monarchical, Prim stating that openly 
on his first entrance into Madrid; but with that exception no 
programme was laid down, and from the first radical differences 
of opinion made their appearance in the revolutionary Govern- 
ment. The Unionists were in favour of the election of the Duke 
de Montpensier, were, in fact, closely leagued with him, and 
have, as report runs, made some sort of a bargain with him to 
which they as far as possible adhere. Prim, on the other hand, 
though willing to accept a King, had declared war on the Bour- 
bons, and was determined that the Montpensier branch of that 
House should not enjoy the prize. He offered the Crown to the 
ex-King of Portugal, and so great were the obvious advantages 
of a selection which would in the end have re-united the Penin- 
sula, that all parties, even the followers of Montpensier, would 
have gladly coalesced under Ferdinand the Third. That Prince, 
however, though a statesman, is a statesman who prefers 
slippers, and he rejected the offer, though pressed on him over 
and over again, even by diplomatists. The Crown was then 
offered to Victor Emanuel’s second son, the Duke of Aosta, 
but was again rejected—not, it is believed, to the annoyance of 
General Prim—and he steadily, as he confessed before the caucus 
meeting of the Cortes, held on 29th inst., objected to any other 
candidate. The English Princes, he said, were Protestants, most 
of the Germans were Protestants—there are four or five Haps- 
burg Archdukes, one, at least, of whom is a governing man, 
besides Catholic Hohenzollerns—“in France there was only 
Prince Napoleon,” and so on, and so on. Nobody would suit 
Prim, who apparently wished to reduce the nation to one of 
two alternatives,—the adoption of a Republic or the election 
of aCwsar. The “party of the future,” as he described the 
Republicans, was, however, too impatient for this policy ; they 
rose in arms, and Prim, after subduing them with shot and steel, 
appears to have finally fallen back upon a candidate who could 
at best be only an apparent king,—Thomas of Savoy, the Duke 
of Genoa, a lad of fifteen now in Harrow School, said to be 
clever and precocious, but of course no more fit to be his own 
Premier than any other lad, with no claim of birth and no right 
to expect the support either of the Republicans, the Unionists, 
or the Church. Ata large meeting of the majority, the Minister 
of War declared that the Government presented the Duke of 
Genoa as their candidate, that he alone was possible, that his 
youth was an advantage, as he would not begin to reign at 
once, and that, in fine, his own deliberate programme was a 
boy for king, and himself for Mayor of the Palace. A 
majority of 126 to 52 voted for his proposal, but nearly 
two hundred members were absent, and as the King of 
Italy demands a majority of two-thirds, the candidature 
seems still to be a form. It has furnished the Unionists, 
however, with a pretext for breaking up the compromise; 
their representatives in the Cabinet, including Topete, have 
resigned, and have been replaced by Progressives; and even 
if Serrano remains Regent, which is improbable, Prim 1s 
avowedly left to control the situation by the help of a 
single party in the State. Unfortunately, that situation 1s 
to the last degree perilous. The Unionists have the support 
of the Church, of a large number of good officers, including 
Serrano, and probably of a considerable section of the soldiery, 
and may, at any moment, get up a pronunciamento which would 
be the prelude to a civil war with trained soldiers on both 
sides,—a war which might last months, and would be 
more disastrous to Spain than an invasion. The election of a 
King might prevent the calamity, if only by enlisting the 
and the declaration of a Republic 
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might have the same effect ; but the General is apparently 
unable to be either ambitious or patriotic. He is so completely 
the central figure in Spain, all real authority has centred 
itself so utterly in his hands, that the world would 
scarcely blame him if he terminated anarchy by taking the 
throne for himself, and so uniting the responsibility with 
the reality of power. An election by the Cortes would 
give him a legal status, and the capacity for governing 
would, in the circumstances of Spain, be almost equivalent to 
a right to govern. On the other hand, if the General were 
sincerely desirous to avoid Czsarism, to do the best he could 
for his country without thought of his personal dignity, it is 
open to him to declare for the Republic, and thus rally behind 
him the masses of the cities. He would then, as President, 
wield powers more extensive than those of any King without 
depriving Spain of her right in future to govern herself, and 
elect her own rulers. Some sentiment, however, or it may be 
some sense of weakness imperceptible to outsiders, seems to 
weigh in the General’s mind against either of these courses, 
and the alternative he adopts offers neither liberty, nor 
security, nor hope. It is to retain all power in his own hands, 
governing virtually as dictator, through a Cabinet which he 
nominates, and under cover of the name of a boy-King,— 
to unite, that is, the difficulties of dictatorship with the weak- 
nesses inherent in constitutional monarchy, to protract the 
interregnum in order to avoid asserting his own power. That 
course certainly will not strike Europe as the policy of a frank 
or even a determined politician, and we question if it will not 
rapidly diminish the prestige of the General in Spain. If 
Prim, it will be said, wants to rule, iet him rule ; but let him 
stand forward avowedly as ruler, so that men may rally to a 
standard they can understand, may have a cause to contend 
for more real than the pretence of a desire to elect a King 
who cannot reign, and for whom they do not care a straw. 





THE GLASGOW AND ABERDEEN ELECTION. 


HE present contest for the representation of the Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen is worthy of some attention. 
The contest is between an Edinburgh lawyer with a strong 
power of Tory voting, and a sound Liberal of the highest 
scientific eminence. When we add that the latter candidate 
has no slight local claims, being a native of Glasgow, and 
having been a distinguished student at Glasgow University, it 
appears strange, considering the result of the last election, 
that there should be any doubt as to the issue of this contest. 
There is, however, such doubt, and what is matter for great 
regret, it has its origin in the scruples of certain Liberal 
electors. 

The flippant and insulting tone adopted towards both can- 
didates and the whole constituency by the Saturday Review 
can affect the vote or opinion of no rational man. But there 
are others, swayed by very different reasons and animated 
by a very different spirit, who do not conceal their reluc- 
tance to support the Liberal candidate, Mr. Smith. 
It would be idle to treat the hesitation of these men 
with disrespect. They say that Mr. Smith’s opinions are 
not sufficiently advanced, and that they are not rested 
on a sound basis of knowledge, or held with sufficient 
firmness of conviction. And their conclusion is to remain 
neutral in the contest—not choosing to support, even against 
a Tory, a half-hearted Liberal. That there is some foundation 
for this criticism we, at least, cannot deny. Mr. Smith’s opinions 
are byno means what we could wish to see them. They are, on 
some points, what weshould call ‘‘not sufficiently advanced ;” he 
is often too undecided and too timid in the expression of them. 
But, so far as we can judge, we think this has been pressed 
against him further than the facts justify. His indecision or 
timidity has generally appeared to us matter of expression 
only. He seems to want those arts—not always the noblest 
—by which a dexterous candidate can persuade an audience to 
take him very much on trust. He sees both sides of a ques- 
tion so clearly that it is impossible for him to adopt the lan- 
guage of a blind partizan. He gives us the state of his 
Opinions, even the history of their formation, with almost 
obtrusive frankness, and the impression produced upon us is 
that he is really Liberal in his way of looking at political 
questions, that he will bring to the consideration of every 
subject candour and openness to conviction, that in action and 
in the future he will—unlike James Il.—prove “ better than 
his word.” In such matters it is far more important to know 
the direction in which a man is going than the exact point of 
the road at which he has arrived. 


But if we differ from our recalcitrant friends in their 
estimate of Mr. Smith’s opinions, we differ from them still 
more in the conclusion at which they have arrived. Such a 
political character as we have described seems to us not 
altogether unfitted to represent a university constituency, 
and we are fortified in this persuasion when we consider the 
circumstances in which the electors are placed. In politics we 
must work with such means as we have. Now Mr. Smith was 
selected, after careful deliberation, by the great bulk of the 
Liberal constituency as the only man that could be put up 
with any prospect of success. Even though, in the 
judgment of some, he may not be the best possible, he is 
entitled to claim the suffrages of all as the best available 
candidate. And these considerations gain greatly in force 
when we consider his opponent. Politically, Mr. Gordon is a 
Tory of the Tories. His convictions would seem to attach 
him to the school of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, but in suppleness 
he is a worthy follower of Mr. Hardy's chief. To sum up 
the matter in a sentence, Mr. Smith has assured us that he 
will go to Parliament as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone ; Mr. 
Gordon, we know, will go to Parliament as the obedient par- 
tizan of Mr. Disraeli. Can any Liberal hesitate between the 
two? 

Apart from politics, any comparative estimate of Mr. Gordon 
and Mr. Smith is at once an irksome and a painful task. It 
is irksome, because there are no grounds on which such a 
comparison can be instituted; it is painful, because we are 
thus forced to speak unpleasant truths of an amiable man. 
Mr. Gordon’s injudicious friends are alone responsible for what 
his political opponents are compelled to say of him. And 
what they are compelled to say of him is simply this,—that 
he is a most respectable man, and a second-rate lawyer. 
His most enthusiastic friends can claim for him no more. He 
has shown no signs of any literary or scientific tastes. A 
certain professional adroitness, combined with great good- 
luck, has raised him to professional eminence; but 
we have never heard of anyone who, even in joke, has 
ventured to credit him with the learning or the 
thought which goes to make a great jurist. And, failing all 
these things—failing science, failing literature, failing even 
law in its highest sense, what remains? Simply Tory partizan- 
ship. And on this ground, and on it alone, he is forced by 
the Tory party on one of the most highly educated consti- 
tuencies in the kingdom. On the other hand, Mr. Smith 
has every possible claim which a candidate could have on 
such a constituency. He is a native of Glasgow. His father 
was eminent as a man of varied accomplishments, and of emi- 
nent scientific acquirements. His great-grandfather made, we 
believe, scientific discoveries which are treated with respect 
even at the present day. He himself was a distinguished stu- 
dent at Glasgow University ; and he subsequently justified the 
distinctions he there won by gaining the place of Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge. And even these high honours, 
though much, are not all. Above them we would venture to 
place the knowledge of the University system, and, indeed, of 
the whole educational system of the two countries—the 
respective merits and demerits of both—which such an educa- 
tion cannot fail to bestow. What a difference, in all 
knowledge of educational matters, between a man who has 
gone through a training like this and a man who has never, 
so far as we know, been at any university at all! 

We confess to a certain interest in these University con- 
stituencies. Many zealous reformers opposed the extension of 
the franchise to academical bodies. We were not among the 
number. And we shall deeply regret to see our Northern Uni- 
versities following the example of our. great southern institu- 
tions. Mr. Gordon is to Mr. Smith all, and more than all, 
that Mr. Gathorne Hardy was to Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Mowbray to Sir Roundell Palmer. If Glasgow and Aberdeen 
are to become as Oxford is, then great will be the sorrow of 
all who aided to extend the University franchise. 








A STONE-AGE POMPEII. 

HIS is the title of an article by M. F. Fouqué, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of October 15, giving an account of some 
discoveries recently made in the islands of Santorin and ‘Therasia 
(two of the Cyclades). ‘These two islands, with a much smaller 
one, Aspronisi, surround a sort of circular bay about six miles 
across. ‘Their inner coasts, those towards the bay, present a series 
of lofty cliffs sometimes reaching a height of more than 1,300 feet, 
and inaccessible, except by steps cut in the rock at great expense. 





Above these dark walls, where the black lava is varied by strata 
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of reddish scoriz: and thin layers of purple-grey ashes, lies a band | Fouqué, one of which comes from the Syrian desert, the other 
of pumice-stone of brilliant whiteness. From the summit the land | from the neighbourhood of Autun, whither it was probably brought 
slopes away gently to the open sea, and is everywhere covered with | from the East through Marseilles. There is yet another kind, made 
a coating of tufa or pozzolana, at times more than 100 feet deep. | of a fine, light-yellow earth, and adorned with spots and curved 
Here and there upon the slopes are scattered populous villages, | lines, or even with garlands of leaves. The execution of these 
round which the vines flourish luxuriantly and produce a wine that | shows great skill and taste on the part of the workman. 

has long been exported to the neighbouring countries, and is now| Other rougher vessels have been found, and some large troughs 
shipped to England, There is, however, no soil but a light | of lava, which seem to have been used for feeding animals, They 
friable pumice, the dust of which is raised and carried in eddies by | were fixed in the ground; some in the court, others in a room 
every strong wind. ‘This pumice, when duly mixed with lime, pro- | where were also some sheep-bones. Another lava vessel was pro- 
duces a hard cement, which has the quality of great resistance to the | bably an oil press. Similar presses are still used in some islands 
action of the weather or of sea-water; and it is, consequently, in | of the Archipelago. Some hand-mills of lava were turned up 
great demand for the construction of piers, breakwaters, and the like. | consisting of two hemispherical blocks about 8 in. across; the 
It has for some time been exported, and the works at the Suez | flat sides are worn as with use. In the thousands of years during 
Canal have caused lately an increased demand for it. In quarry- | which these have been hid, the islanders have so far improved on 
ing the tufa has been quite cut through, and beneath have been | this, that they now put a wooden handle to the upper stone. There 
found remains of buildings erected by the primitive dwellers in the | is another and more curious instance of the preservation of primitive 
islands. methods of manufacture. Some disks of lava were found, pierced 

The first discoveries were made at Therasia. On the southern | in the centre. A faint groove running on each side from the hole 
face of this island, between the two capes in which it terminates, | to the edge of the disk, looked like the mark of a cord by which 
are vast open quarries. ‘The works are at the edge of the cliff, and | it had been suspended. M. Fouqué could imagine no use for these 
the material is hurled down some 500 feet to the base, whence it | till he learned that similar disks of stone are employed by the 
is directed by shoots into boats. The workmen have been accus- | weavers for stretching their work upon the frame. With the 
tomed not to cut down to the bottom of the stratum, since below | disks were found some weights of lava, as well as a flint lance- 
a certain level they found that the pozzolana was mixed with | head, and a sort of small saw, also of flint. ‘These resemble the 
blocks of stone, which, besides making it more difficult to work, | usual flint tools known to archeologists. 
reduced its value. These blocks lay in regular lines, and were the We have thus proof of the existence of a people who, although 
crests of walls. ‘The proprietors and workmen noticed this, but | they had not yet learned to work in metals, had made considerable 
took no interest in the matter, and attention was first called to | advance in civilization. They had domestic animals, some of them 
the discovery by M. Christomanos, Professor of Chemistry at the | stall-fed; they cultivated various kinds of grain; they grew 
University of Athens. olives and pressed the oil. Even with their imperfect flint tools 

Two questions presented themselves for solution. Firstly, were | they had some skill as carpenters and masons, and constructed 
these the remains of dwelling-houses built before the pumice was | houses which must have been tolerably comfortable. Lastly, they 
deposited, or only of tombs made in it long after it had been | had already a sea-going trade. Their pottery must have come 
found? In the latter case, they were of comparatively little in- | from abroad, as the clay for its manufacture was not to be found 
terest, as such tombs had been found before, both in Santorin and | in the island. The discoveries at ‘Therasia have led to searches at 
Therasia. Secondly, supposing them to be dwelling-houses, had | Santorin, which have not been without success. The articles 
they been buried by landslips or by the action of water? Enough | found there are of the same character as those dug out at 
has been discovered to answer both questions. There can be no | Therasia, but some of them are proved by their position to be of 
doubt that the buildings were raised to dwell in, and that the pumice | a date subsequent to the deposit of the pumice. It is evident 
which covered them had not stirred since it first fell from the | that the colonists who re-peopled the islands were in the same 
volcano. stage of civilization as those who perished in the eruption. 

The principal building uncovered contains six rooms of various} There can be no doubt that these islands once formed but one, 
sizes; the largest being about 20 ft. by 17 ft., the smallest a little | in the midst of which rose the cone of a great volcano over 3,000 
more than 8 ft. square. Que of the walls is carried out so as to | feet high. At some time in the distant past a tremendous and 
enclose a sort of court about 26 ft. long, with a single entrance. | sudden eruption covered all its flanks with the layer of pumice 
A smaller building of one chamber has been opened close to this, | which now forms the crust of Santorin and Therasia. Afterwards 
and the crests of several walls in the neighbourhood bear witness | (we cannot tell how long, but we may suppose as a part of the 
to the existence of houses still buried. The masonry is quite | same awful convulsion of nature) the mountain that had spread all 
different from that at present in use in the island, containing | this ruin around it broke away and sank down ; leaving, as it were, 
neither pozzolana nor lime. The walls are composed of irregular | a great bowl, the edges of which were formed by a border of land 
blocks of unhewn lava, laid one above another without order; | now represented by the three islands. Through a breach in the 
the interstices being filled up with a reddish-coloured volcanic | north of this border the sea poured and filled the bay. Since then 
ash. Among the walls are laid in every direction long branches | the volcanic powers have frequently been active. In the year 196 
of olive wood, now for the most part so decayed that they | B.C. an island rose in the middle of the bay, and quite lately, if 
crumble at the first touch, The object of these was to make| we remember rightly, some rapid changes in the land were 
the walls less rigid, and so less subject to disturbance from | attracting considerable attention. 
earthquakes. Some pieces of roughly-hewn stone mark the place M. Fouqué indulges in some speculations as to the length of 
of the windows and doors, but the lintel was of wood, and its | time through which these remains have been buried. This is & 
decay has led to the falling-in of the stone above it. The roofs, | matter which we must leave to the learned in antiquities, who 
which in all cases have given way, were constructed of a layer of | may be safely trusted to disagree upon it. We have only to 
stone and voleanic earth about a foot thick, supported on rafters | express a hope that this strange opportunity of informing our- 
inserted in the wall very close to each other. In the largest | selves as to the habits of primeval man will not be lost, and that 
apartment the whole roof rested against a central pillar of wood, | England will take her part in aiding a search which cannot fail 
which was carried on a cylindrical stone sunk into the earth. In/ to be rewarded by the discovery of objects of great interest. Our 
one instance, and only one, there were signs of a chamber being | readers will find much that we have been obliged to omit mm the 
divided into two floors. One human skeleton was found; that of article from which this has been abridged. 

a man of middle age, who was doubled up in one corner of a room, 
as if crushed under the weight of the roof when it broke in. Much 
of his property had escaped destruction, and objects of various 


kinds were there; vessels of lava and earthenware, grain, straw, | W d Dog 
bones of animals, tools of flint and of lava. There was no trace | electric telegraph and other such arts and inventions, it 18 


of metals; not even a nail in the woodwork of the roof. The | described by mere accidents. Socially it has much more cha- 
pottery is of several kinds. Large yellowish jars, holding some- | racteristic features. Consider, for instance, the excessive elabora- 
times as much as twenty gallons, are the most common. ‘They tion of the toys, books, pictures, and literature, produced meer 
contained barley, pease, anise, &c., and are such as were usually | for children. Here is a man of genius, Mr. Gey Heme 
employed in Greece for storing grain. Barley was found also | for instance, giving a great portion of his time to write and edi 
A smaller kind of jars of a light | Good Words for the Young, and for years there has been 


called 








THE WORSHIP OF CHILDREN. 
HEN it is said that this is the age of railways and the 


piled up against the walls. y : 
colour ornamented with a red pattern present peculiarities which | produced by Mrs. Alfred Gatty a magazine for children, 


. + + ° 9 i . “ . _s t 
distinguish them from all Greek, Etruscan, or Egyptian pottery. | Aunt Judy's Magazine, which is better of its kind than almos 
There are but two examples of such ware in France, says M. | if not quite every magazine intended for grown-up people. 


And 
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these are mere specimens of the abundant literature now dedicated 
to children. The Christmas books for children are just beginning 
to pour out of the press with that steady and incessant flow which 
never relaxes for the last two months of the year and the first of 
the new year. Rhymes, pictures, fairy tales, books of games, 
books of adventures, boys’ magazines, girls’ magazines, science 
made easy, poetry made childlike, the grotesque old ballads 
revived with humorous caricatures, translations from the German 
elaborately illustrated by German artists, translations from the 
French elaborately illustrated by French artists, everything that 
the highest and subtlest refinementof the most practised and diligent 
ingenuity can invent are prepared at the demand of elderly relatives 
anxious and ready to purchase all these inventions in large quantities 
at lavish expense, and pour them intothe laps of the children 
whom they most do propitiate. The children of the present day are 
infinitely more thought of and better served not only than the 
children of any previous generation, but than anybody who has 
been unfortunate enough to pass the age of childhood. True it 
is that any one of us,—and the present writer is certainly one,— 
who is inclined to prefer good children’s stories to almost any other 
species of literature, comes in for waifs and strays of good fortune 
in consequence of this fanatical cultus of children, and has now 
and then the grim satisfaction of growling to himself (as, for in- 
stance, while reading the admirable inquest held by Dr. Earwig 
over the dead moth in Aunt Judy of this month)—‘ Ah, the little 
wretches won't understand that; I have that to myself, as it were.’ 
But this is a mere accidental bonus for those grown-up people 
who are afflicted by the malformation of mind which delights in 
children’s stories after they have ceased to have children’s minds. 
We are not grateful for that sort of accident, for it was due to 
no intention of gratifying us. ‘The horrible and profligate pro- 
fusion of energy and invention on children’s amusements and 
instruction is none the less, that sometimes the uncles and aunts 
may eat of the crumbs which fall from the nieces’ tables. We 
were delighted to hear a critic who has taken some pains to get 
at the statistics of children’s suffrages on such subjects say, with 
a sepulchral warning in his voice, of Mr. Macdonald’s first 
number of Good Words for the Young, ‘If Mr. Macdonald 
does not take care, he will injure the sale of that work by 
a redundancy of fairy stories.’ Nothing could be more plea- 
sant to hear, for the middle-aged auditor happened to be 
very greedy of fairy stories himself; and to know both that his 
own private taste was being consulted, and that the young 
people’s taste had not been satisfactorily gratified, seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

The truth is, that the worship of children has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. It is the growing 
evil of the day. We know very well all about ‘the fresh 
young soul’ and the ‘child-heart,’ and that sort of thing. It 
is that sort of thing which has seriously injured the children 
of this generation. When artlessness gets to know its power, it 
is very near to art. Children are too much consulted in our 
generation. ‘Their pleasures are far too numerous and elaborate. 
A stern and healthy frugality, not to say asceticism, in relation to 
providing children with the means of enjoyment, and in adminis- 
tering their amusements, is the truest kindness to children. They 
are as incapable of valuing the high development and ela- 
borate, Asiatic luxury of their modern play-rooms and play- 
things, as a labouring man would be of appreciating the 
luxury of French cookery. Simplicity, and we may almost 
say monotony, are of the essence of a true child’s amuse- 
ments. ‘The same stories and the same rude toys amuse 
more the twentieth time than they did the first, and more 
the two-hundredth time than they did the twentieth. We 
have known a wooden doll with one arm give a vast dea] 
more pleasure than a winking wax creature who runs on wheels 
and emits a sort of squeaking apology for the word ‘mamma.’ 
Among the bricks of the present writer's own childhood,—not the 
metaphorical ‘ bricks ’ among his playmates, but the play-bricks 
with which he built houses and round-towers,—there was one acci- 
dentally burnt and blackened by the smoke. That brick represented 
to his childish imagination an ecclesiastical personage closely re- 
lated to himself, far more vividly than any formal imitation of the 
human form ever could have done, and he seriously believes that if 
that blackened brick had come to any untimely end, he would have 
felt that some great calamity impended over ‘Papa’ with an 
intensity of grief that could have been inspired by no accident to 
any of his toys. We don’t believe a bit in the voluptuous era for 
children. A few nursery rhymes, a few good old fairy tales, a 
wooden donkey with paniers to take to bed—(this apparatus, being 
80 specially unsuitable to bed, has a special charm for that pur- 





pose)—a box of bricks, a whip, and, in good time, a ball of string 
and a knife, are all the playthings a child needs, and quite enough 
if his invention is to have the least play. Load him with 
elaborate ingenuities, with pictures so good that you feel 
bound to explain their finer touches, with tales of character 
where all the fitnesses of nature and circumstance are carefully 
attended to, with ballads of humour a hundred times as fine and 
elaborate as he can take in, and you only overload him and leave 
no room for the elastic power of invention and imagination, which 
is the best of all amusements for him. 

The best thing benevolent uncles and aunts can do, if 
they have been so injudicious as to buy much of the admir- 
able children’s literature of the present day for their nephews 
and nieces, is to keep it themselves and try to enjoy it. If 
they can do so, they may be sure that, in the fitness of things, 
it is more suitable for them than for the little ones. If they 
can’t, itis a sign their minds need refreshing, and they should 
keep it till they can. Good Words for the Young and Aunt 
Judy are really capital magazines for the old; but for the young 
they are too luxurious, elaborate, and refined. The brown bread 
of literature is, after all, more nourishing for children than all these 
fine fancies and all this delicate humour. For instance, there is 
a little play about ‘Touching the Moon, by the author of 
* Lilliput Levee,” in Good Words for the Young, the drift of 
which is really far beyond them; it might, indeed, fairly be 
called a refined spiritual parable for the old,—a poetic adaptation 
of the theology of St. Paul. If it did not bewilder children, it 
would only be because they would miss its meaning as completely 
as if it had had no meaning to miss. A bare, rugged, and almost 
grotesque simplicity of material is, we are disposed to maintain, 
the best possible food for ninety-nine children out of a hundred. 
If you tell them a fairy story, tell them one genuinely marvellous, 
capricious in its details, and wholly devoid of allegory. If you 
tell them a moral tale, put the moral in the nakedest possible form 
before them ;—make your good boy very good, your naughty boy 
very naughty; your reward very plain, your punishment very 
clear, — and above all, avoid the finesse and complexity of 
real life. They will come to all that in time. Let them 
see the outlines and the opposites, before they begin to un- 
derstand the shading and the mixture of colours. For 
our own parts, besides the grudge we openly profess to the 
children of this generation for monopolizing so many more of the 
good things of this world than they are able to enjoy, we sincerely 
believe that they would be happier on the plain food and limited 
enjoyments which alone were at the command of the last genera- 
tion. Will the children of to-day ever feel towards the elaborate 
and, we admit, admirable, work produced for their amusement, 
half the yearnings of tender remembrance which we lavish 
on the wooden moral tales, grotesque as gargoyles, which we 
so eagerly consumed in our childish days? What child will 
ever turn to Mr. Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Water Babies,” or even Mr. Ruskin’s 
delightful little tale of ‘“ ‘The Black Brothers,” or to any of the 
many masterpieces of modern art intended for children's amuse- 
ment, with the sigh of mingled merriment and reverence with 
which the medizvals of to-day turn to the little plays and stories 
in “‘ Evenings at Home ;” for example, the magniloquent patriotism 
of ‘Alfred, a Drama,” or the irritating antithesis between 
“ Eyes” and “No Eyes” (where every decent child heartily 
sympathizes with ‘‘No Eyes” and hates ** Eyes”), or the awful 
and ghastly warning against instructive persons which used to be 
furnished by the conversations between “Tutor, George, and 
Harry” on “ leguminous plants” and other sticky or earthy sub- 
jects? We have often been gravely inclined to attribute the 
falling-off in patriotism and public interest in the young people 
of this generation to the absence from their modern literature of 
such very plain and didactic lessons as King Alfred’s eloquent 
though arbitrarily timed resolve, after he has embraced his ** brave 
Ella,” ‘‘ never to sheathe my sword against these robbers,” 


“ Till dove-like peace return to England's shore, 
And war and slaughter vex the land no more.” 


Nowadays that sort of thing is left out of children’s books as 
unsuitable to their age, which of course it is, —but it was exactly 
the old-fashioned things in the old children’s books which sowed 
the seeds of manlier thoughts. When will literature of pure and 
artistic taste ever produce a book to which the childish reader will 
look back in maturer years with as much odd enjoyment and grati- 
tude as the present writer does to that great work, in three minute 
volumes, illustrated by Blake, called * Elements of Morality,” 
which was translated from a priggish German author in order to 
teach English parents how to educate their children into priggish- 
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ness,—an object in which it gloriously failed, serving, indeed, to 
unteach priggishness by the splendid grotesqueness of the warning 
it held forth? We are convinced that children learned more by 
the old, plain didacticism, both when they sympathized with it and 
when they could not refrain from ridiculing it, than they do by 
the higher art of modern times. Who has ever had so good a lesson 
against the Paleyan moral system in later life as he had in read- 
ing asa child such a dialogue as this in ‘‘ Elements of Morality ”.:— 
“Curate: What is the matter with my little guest? Charles: 
Nothing at all. Curate: Something must ail you, or you would 
notcry. Charles: Ah, if I were with my dear father and mother! 
Curate: You now feel, my child, sorrow, or a violent and uneasy 
desire to see some absent person whom you love. I do not blame 
you for it; no one ought to be so dear to a good child as his 
parents, and he should feel a little uneasy when he is parted from 
them. But, my dear child, if you will live contented, you must 
learn to moderate this as well as fear and joy, or you will miss many 
pleasures. Do you think you can bring them here by your longing 
and crying? Certainly not; you know it is impossible. Of what 
use, then, is this violent desire which makes you so very uncom- 
fortable?” That sort of naked teaching makes a far more educating 
impression on children—though it educates them in a direction often 
precisely opposite to that intended—than the high art of modern 
days, in which both the bitters and the sweets are too finely mixed 
to be easily discriminated and apprehended by children. We 
suspect there is a great deal to be said for the naked and grotesque 
absolutism of the didactic morality in the old-world children’s 
tales. It did at least produce a definite impression either of 
attraction or repulsion. Life in its complex, unanalyzed form is 
too rich a thing to educate children as clearly. 

On the whole, we think our grudge against the excessive culture 
of modern children is really justifiable on rational grounds as well 
as on that of private pique. A hardier and austerer fare, as 
regards pleasure, would keep up a healthier appetite for 
pleasure. A solider and plainer teaching as regards morality, even 
if it were grotesquely false at times, would keep up the indepen- 
dent action of children’s consciences and affections. The era of 
elaborate sugar-plums and high art for children is certainly not 
one that produces the most vigorous and eager minds. The wor- 
ship of children is throwing us allinto the shade. Let us put them 
down for the future. It will;do both us and them good. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ae 
CXXI.—LaAncAsuirE :—Earzy History. 


ANCASHIRE ‘appears in the earliest historical times to have 
been included in the territories of the great tribe or con- 
federation of tribes called the Brigantes. There is great reason to 
believe that this name, whatever its meaning, was a generic 
one, including under it several tribes. It may possibly mean the 
Free Tribes, and so correspond to the generic term Franks on the 
Continent. Ptolemy, at any rate, mentions the Setantii, and seems 
to place them somewhere about the mouth of the Ribble. The 
Brigantes came into collision with the Roman power dur- 
ing the struggle with Caractacus, but they were not 
reduced under the dominion of Rome until the time of 
the celebrated Julius Agricola, in A.D. 81, and probably 
then only imperfectly. The great woods which covered most of 
the county of Lancaster in early times must have long delayed any 
real consolidation of the Roman power in this quarter. When the 
county was considered as fairly subjected, it was included within 
the Province of Maxima Cesariensis. That the usual attendants 
of Roman conquest were not wanting in this district the remains 
of buildings and many antiquities which have from time to time 
been discovered still testify. When, however, we proceed to 
identify the names of the Roman stations, &c., mentioned in the 
Itineraries and our other meagre geographical authorities for the 
period, we encounter great difficulties. As Mr. Pearson remarks, 
the further northward we proceed the more difficult does this 
process of identification become. The Antonine Itineraries 
give us the names of Mamuctum or Mancunitum (which 
they place 18 miles from Conpatr, i.e., Kinderton, in Cheshire) ; 
Coccivum (17 miles from Mancunium), and Bremetonacis (20 
miles from Coccrum), which appear to belong to the present 
county of Lancaster. Of these, the first is safely identified with 
Man-chester, but the second and third are variously assigned by 
antiquaries. The most accepted opinion at present identifies 


Coccium with Ribchester, and BreMETONACIS with Overborough. 
Others, however, place Coccium, near Rivington, at Blackrode 








(guided chiefly by the authority of the fabrication attributed to 
Richard of Cirencester); and Bremeronacis, at Lancaster, 
Ptolemy mentions among the towns of the Brigantes Rurcopuxum, 
which may, perhaps, have been in Lancashire, on the Ribble. We 
have already mentioned VERATINUM as lying on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey, opposite to Warrington. The Ravenna Geographer 
gives us the name of CoLtunruM, which may possibly have been 
on the site of the present Colne. The additional names supplied 
by the pseudo-Richard we need not trouble our readers with, as 
they are really only modern conjectures. The exact course we 
should assign to the Roman roadways is, of course, to a great 
degree dependent on the identification we make of the preceding 
stations. CoNDATE and MANcuNIUM were, of course, connected 
by a road, and probably VeratiNum was connected similarly 
with both of them. ‘The stations of Coccrum and Bremer. 
TONACIS must have also been connectec with Mancunium 
by a roadway, and both Coccium and Mancunium had 
probably lines of road into Yorkshire. We have already 
mentioned the roadway from Derby and Buxton to Mancunium, 
and there was also probably a connecting-line from the last station 
through Stockport to the station at Melandra Castle, and thence: 
to the eastern parts of Derbyshire. Some local names as well as 
remains of the roadways still indicate the course of these lines of 
communication. Thus, we have Slaney Street; Stretford Street ; 
and King Street. Altogether, antiquaries have traced, or fancied 
that they traced, six roads diverging from Marcunium. The 
remains of this Roman station have now nearly, if not wholly, 
disappeared; but Dr. Stukeley, who visited it about the year 
1700, gives the following account of them at that time:—“A 
Roman castrum was on the west side [of Manchester], going from 
Chester by Stratford, and on the northern bank of the river Jed- 
lock. It is asmall piece of level ground, somewhat higher than 
that around it; it does not cover the whole piece, but is a square 
500 feet one way, 400 feet the other; nor can it be said to be 
ditched about, but the ground near it for some distance is 
manifestly removed into the castle, and spread along its verge, 
not as a regular vallum, but sloping inwards; by this means the 
area of it is higher on the sides than in the middle, and the 
exterior ground is lowered around to the foot of the castle, which 
is steep, like the side of the vallum. Upon this edge there has been 
a wall quite round; the foundations of it are to be discovered 
almost everywhere ; in some places large parcels of it are left, but 
not above ground. Now they call it the Castle Croft. ‘The river 
Medlock runs near it, but it is no security to it, it being uot close 
enough, norare its banks steep hereabouts, though its channel isrock, 
as is the whole country near. This is a quarter of a mile from the 
present (1700) town of Manchester,”—it is now in the heart of 
the city,—‘ the Jrwell river, coming through the town, runs on 
the west side of the castle, and there joins to it.” Horsley, who 
wrote more than thirty years later, says that the station then 
went by the name of ‘ Giant’s Castle” or ‘“ Tarquin’s Castle,”— 
in allusion to the legendary Turguin of the Arthurian Cycle of 
Romance. Camden, in Elizabeth’s reign, speaks of the foundations 
of an old square tower called Man Castle, where the river Medlock 
falls into the Irwell, in a park of the Earl of Derby, called A/parke, 
and he gives two inscriptions on stones which were discovered by 
him and another antiquary at that spot. UHollinworth, writing 
in the time of the Commonwealth, speaks of an altar, dedicated 
to “ Fortuna Conservatrix,” by a centurion of the sixth legion, 
Vixtriz, as having been discovered in the year 1612 under the root 
of an oak in Medlock, near Knot Mill. Stukeley mentions a gold 
Otho and a large Roman ring of gold as found on Castle Field ; 
and in 1765, on the bank of the Castra, were found a number of 
Roman urns, wrought earthen vessels, and a fibula, and several 
coins, &c., and other remains have since, from time to time, been: 
discovered. ‘In 1771 the basement story of several inferior 
buildings, manifestly Roman, with some Roman coins, was dis- 
covered on the bank of the Medlock, at the south-eastern and 
south-western points of thestation in Castle Field.” Among other 
relics, in 1832 a votive altar of red sandstone was discovered in 
Castle Field, raised by a standard-bearer of the Pretorian Legion ; 
and about the same time there was excavated, on the other side of 
the Medlock, a coffin which appeared to have been made of oak, 
enclosed in a casing of red earthenware, and there were bones 1p 
the coflin when first opened. The Roman coins discovered at 
Manchester are chiefly of Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Nerva, Domitian, Vitellius, and Constantius. 

Ribchester, whether or not it be rightly identified with CoccrUM, 
was evidently the site of a very large Roman station. Leland, in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., speaks of ‘‘ great squarid stones, voultes, 
and antique coynes” as found there, and he says there is “a 
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place where the people fable that the Jews had a temple.” The 
river Ribble divides Ribchester on the south from Blackburn 
parish. Camden, in the reign of Elizabeth, found a Roman 
inscribed stone at Solesbury Hall in the neighbourhood, and 
another stone in an adjoining wall, which he was unable to make 
out, but which, when detached in 1814, was found by Whitaker 
to exhibit on one side a basso-relievo of exquisite workmanship, 
—Apollo reposing upon his lyre ; on the second side, the figures of 
two priests in flowing robes, holding the head of a horned animal 
between them; the third side, having been attached to the wall, 
was blank, and the fourth had a mutilated inscription. Camden 
in 1603 found at Ribchester an altar dedicated to the ‘ Mother 
Goddesses.” ‘The same antiquary also describes other inscribed 
stones, one with the figure of a naked man on horseback brandishing 
a spear over another naked man on the ground, Dr. Stukeley 
in 1725 speaks of the rapil and broad river Ribble as having then 
eaten away a third of the city. According to him, the ground- 
plot lay east and west along the north side of the river, upon its 
bank, 800 feet long and 500 feet broad, forming an area of from 
nine to ten acres within its walls. ‘ Originally,” he says, “ I 
apprehend, two streets ran along its length, and three crossed 
them on its breadth. By symmetry I find the whole channel of 
the river at present lies within the precinct of the old city, the 
original channel on the other side being filled up with city walls 
and rubbish, for it bends with a great elbow towards the city.” 
In modern times two or three bridges have been swept away by 
the impetuousity of the floods. Other discoveries have been since 
made here. As, for instance, an altar dedicated to Mars and 
Victory, a stone said to be raised by the ‘Twentieth Legion, and 
with the rude figure of a boar, the usual emblem of that legion ; 
one of the most splendid helmets yet discovered, with the vizor 
exactly imitating the human features; and a bust of Minerva. 
These last two relics were discovered in 1796, in the shelving bank 
of the 2bh/e. In 1811, in endeavouring to stop the encroach- 
ments of the 2/hle, the workmen discovered, opposite the church, 
at the depth of about a yard beneath the surface, the foundation 
of two parallel walls, lying nearly south and north, at the distance 
of about 24 yards from each other, and very strongly cemented: 
Among the rubbish were five human skulls, and a corresponding 
quantity of other bones. Within the wall was a flagged floor, and 
near the south end the remains of a large flat stone, which they 
inadvertently broke, which had an inscription. According to 
Whitaker, this disclosed the fact that the building was a temple 
dedicated to Minerva, a fine helmeted brazen head of whom was 
discovered within the precincts, and that it was erected about the 
year 214, in the reign of Caracalla (Alexander Augustus). Further 
excavations disclosed the charred remains of what had probably been 
the roof, and beneath these several human skeletons of tall robust 
men, innumerable fragments of Samian ware, a neatly engraved 
steel-yard, &c. Only one coin was found, of one of the Antonines, 
in bad condition. A few months afterwards the sexton, in digging 
in the churchyard, came upon the base of a column resting on the 
earth at 44 feet beneath the surface of the churchyard, and further 
research proved that the temple had been of oblong shape, with 
sixteen columns in front, and that it was 112 feet in length. This, 
no doubt, was the ‘ Jewish temple,” of which report was made to 
the incredulous antiquary. An altar was also discovered in the 
churchyard in 1833, with an inscription, in the name of Caracalla 
and his mother, ‘‘for the safety of his camp.” A great number of 
other Roman antiquities have since been discovered, all bearing 
testimony to the greatness of the old station at Ribchester. 
Domesday Survey mentions * Ribeleastre” among the 16 villages 
dependent upon Preston. Such was the downfall of this Roman 
city. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——~>---- 
THE IRISIL LAND QUESTION, 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Agrecing entirely with you that ‘‘ we are bound to try 
every project for Irish land reform by this test, — Will it or will it 
not alleviate the farmers’ sense of insecurity ?” I yet think that 
the legalization of Ulster Tenant-Right and its extension to the 
rest of Ireland will stand the test. And I do not doubt but that, 
with your wonted liberality and readiness to hear the other side, 
you will allow me to say shortly why I think so. In the first 


place, as a matter of fact, the Ulster Tenant-Right, wherever it is | 


recognized, does relieve the farmer from all sense of insecurity. As 
a matter of fact, the population of Ulster is greater, the small 


rents considerably higher than those of Munster, yet the tenant 
farmers of Ulster are quite content,—so content that the speakers 
and writers who are maintaining the cause of the tenants through 
the rest of Ireland at once complain of the apathy of the Ulster 
men, who will not join in the agitation, and also declare that 
what they want for themselves is in substance the Ulster Tenant- 
Right. Ulster Tenant-Right recognizes good-will, or compensa- 
tion for disturbance of the occupier, as well as repayment for his 
actual outlay in improvements,—buildings, fences, drains, and so 
on. ‘This clement in the amount payable to the outgoing tenant 
is so large that you find landlords protesting against legalizing so 
heavy a claim against them, and tenants expressing their fear 
that no legislation will grant them such liberal terms in this 
respect as they now obtain by custom. In the next place, what 
I may call the good, as distinguished from the ‘ felonious,” land- 
lords, habitually deal with their tenants on a basis of recognizing 
the right not only in improvements, but in occupancy, which is 
substantially the same as that of the Ulster Tenant-Right ; and 
these tenants have no “sense of insecurity.” One of the 
best of these landlords was lately regretting to me that his 
tenants had so little sense of insecurity, that he could not get 
them to take leases for their more complete protection. Such 
being the fact as to the practical results of tenant-right where it 
exists, whether under that name or not, let me state the 
reasons why it is adequate to produce those results, and may 
be expected to do the like if it be extended over the rest of Ire- 
land. The recognition of the out-going tenant's right to receive, 
and of the in-coming tenant’s duty to pay for, the value of the 
improvements and for the good-will or consent to surrender, 
necessarily implies that the landlord's right to his rent is limited 
by these rights of the tenant, and that its amount is to be regulated 
accordingly. It necessarily becomes what tenants call a * fair” 
rent, which gives the landlord the advantage from time to time 
of the natural rise in the value of produce, and even of so much 
of the tenant’s improvements as have by lapse of time, and not by 
fiction of law, become incorporated with the soil, and for which 
the tenant has first adequately repaid himself. ‘The landlord 
under these circumstances cannot get, and does not expect, more 
than his fair rent. It is all the margin that is left for the purpose, 
and therefore why should he evict his existing tenant, who 
already pays it, in order to replace him by a tenant who would 
pay no more? ‘There is no reason why he should evict, and in 
fact, he does not. The object of eviction, that for which it is 
actually resorted to, is to raise the rent by “ feloniously ” 
appropriating the evicted tenant’s improvements, the invest- 
ments of his capital and labour, and reletting this stolen property 
to anew tenant. We know that the successors, whether by pur- 
chase or inheritance, of estates on which these tenant-rights have 
prevailed, do set them aside and evict, in order to raise their rents ; 
and therefore the absolute necessity for legislation. But if these 
rights were legally recognized, with some easy mode of settling and 
enforcing them before a cheap local tribunal, it is surely reasonable 
to expect that by taking away the motive for ‘ capricious 
eviction,” the thing itself would cease in the rest of Ireland 
by help of law, as it has already ceased in Ulster and 
elsewhere by help of custom only. ‘There would remain 
the case of possible eviction which you mention,—‘‘ to punish a 
hostile vote ;” but the ballot, which we are now certain to have, 
will remedy that. 

“ Permanent Settlement” would, no doubt, effect with theoretic 
completeness what Ulster Tenant-Right would only do practically, 
and indirectly ; but if the latter would be adequate for the indis- 
pensable end in view, there seems to me to be some important 
reasons of public policy for preferring it, which I should be glad, 
by your permission, to write of in another letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. S$. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Sir,—I quite agree with the writer of your article of the 30th ult., 
that the true solution of the Irish Land Question is to extend the 
Ulster tenant-right to the whole of Ireland; but he does not 
appear to know quite clearly what the Ulster tenant-right is. 
He says that there must be not only legal security for tenant-right, 
but also compensation for the loss of occupation, irrespective of 
improvements. Now, the Ulster tenant-right includes both of 
these; it includes compensation to the outgoing tenant for his 
| improvements, and also for the mere good-will. 

But how to legalize tenant-right? It is so indefinite that an Act 
| of Parliament simply giving the force of law to the existing custom 
| would have no effect except to throw everything into confusion. 








holdings more numerous, the soil inferior, and the agricultural | What occurs to me as the best way of attempting the end is a plan 
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that I stated in a letter that you published on January 5, 1867,— 
that my tenant-at-will, if evicted for any other reason than failure 
to fulfil the conditions of his tenure, should have the same action 
against. his landlord which the law now gives him against an 
evicting railway company. 

Your contributor appears to regard with some favour the idea of 
terminable leases as a satisfactory compromise. In this I think 
him altogether wrong. Short leases would be refused by the 
tenants, who do not and never did care for leases of what English 
or Scotch tenants would think any moderate length, because they 
think tenancy, nominally and legally at will, but practically 
involving an undefined right to hold on to the land, is better than 
a lease for a certain moderate term, with an implied surrender of 
any claim on the land at its expiration. Mr. Butt’s proposal of a 
lease of sixty-three years to every agricultural tenant in Ireland, 
at the present rent, would, very probably, be accepted by the 
tenants, but it would be with the secret—or rather I ought to say 
the avowed—expectation that on or before the expiration of that 
period their grandchildren would extort the concession of the land 
in perpetuity, by civil war, if no other way should succeed. ‘There 
is also this objection to leases in Ireland, which alone ought to be 
conclusive against them for general adoption,—that the last few 
years of the lease will be employed by many of the tenants in 
exhausting the land. It would be easy, no doubt, to put covenants 
in the leases to probibit this, but nearly impossible to enforce them, 
because public opinion would be against such enforcement. In 
Scotland, and I believe in England, the public opinion of the 
farming class regards a farmer as a public enemy who exhausts 

§ a 
land; but in Ireland that stigma attaches to a landlord who uses 
strong means to save his land from exhaustion. 

It is also to be observed that any legislative measure will be 
worse than useless, unless it effectually hinders the subletting and 
subdivision of farms. It was the subdivision of land that led to 
the famine. ‘The landlords now prevent it ; but if their control is 
simply abolished the teuants will divide and sublet again, and the 
dearly-bought experience of the famine years will have been in 
vain.—I am, Sir, &c., JosepH JOHN Murpuy. 

ST. MATTHIAS. 
[To THR Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to call your attention to the following 
passages from a sermon on St. Matthias, published by the Rev. 
Henry Whitehead in his *‘ Sermons on the Saints’ Days ”? ‘They 
seem to me toexpress so admirably all that can well be said upon 
the questions lately raised by your correspondents on this subject, 
that I offer no apology for introducing them to your and their 
notice.—I am, Sir, &c., he Re ee 

“The recourse to the lot, when the final decision was to be made, 
denotes the reverent conviction of the brethren that, no matter what 
arrangements they might make, the future of the Church was in God’s 
hands. Nor is it at all necegsary to our belief in the reality of such 
divine superintendence, to assume that the fall of the lot was regulated 
by any special interposition of Providence. To this day the lot falls by 
divine appeintment ; and perhaps nothing more clearly than what is 
called the ‘science of chances ’ demonstrates the fixedness of the divine 
laws which regulate the course of events. In all snch matters as the 
filling-up by men of vacancies in the chief or other ottices of the Church 
there must be much of what we men call chance. Nor is it until we are 
able to look back upon a long succession of such appointments that we 
can see the visible traces of God's superintending providence. Just as 
it requires the casting of many lots to demonstrate the law according to 
which they fall, so it requires the appointment of many officers to prove 
and explain the purposes of God. It is then only that we perceive how 
His designs have been fulfilled, no matter whether in each case the 
expectations of the electors were fulfilled or not. The casting 
of the lot at the election of St. Matthias was a practical recog- 
nition of this truth. Of course electors now as then must 
take the utmost pains, in weighing over the qualifications of 
different persons, to set apart for the final decision such only as 
fulfil certain approved conditions. But in whatever way the final 
decision be made, it must involve an element of what, for want of a 
better name, is called chance ; and, considering the various contingencies 
which precede and attend such elections at the present day, it might 
even now be advisable, of course after all duo precaution, to have recourse 
to the lot. The qualifications laid down by St. Paul as necessary for 
even the higher offices of the Church are such as many men might be 
found to possess. Those qualifications taken collectively are very im- 
portant. The man who possesses them is sure to have great weight and 
influenco in all matters of practical conduct. He is certain to be a very 
pillar of the Church in everything that goes to make up the idea of out- 
ward completeness. A better man for all purposes of discipline, order, 
regularity, rebuke, practical advice, personal example, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. None so unlikely as such a man to abuse the outward 
authority committed to his hands. None so likely to use it with sagacity 
and prudence, to the discouragement and prevention of scandal, and to 
the general well-being of the society over which he presides. And yet 
none of these qualifications, taken singly, are special or in any way 
remarkable. They are such as in any Christian church many men 
ought to possess. True, the very mention of St. Paul’s name 


suggests the reflection that there are other qualifications, the pos- 





session of which renders an apostle peculiarly fitted to bring about 
some of the wonderful changes which are designed by God’s providence, 
But then these are qualifications which electors are often slow to 
discern, and indeed are sometimes prone to regard as disqualifications, 
God alone can bring forward men thus qualified and constitute them 
apostle. Accordingly, He very early showed that there were two ways of 
arriving at apostleship. He selected the most unlikely man, according 
to human notions, that could be found, and by a series of most signal 
manifestations of divine power conducted him to the point at which the 
brethren were able to recognize and ratify his apostleship. Such men, 
when God has once revealed them, however little their fellow-men may 
understand them, are perceived to have some great special work to do, 
something which no body of men could have elected them to do, which 
no body of men could have prevented their doing. They are found to 
be the proclaimers of principles which bodies of men may accept and 
perpetuate, but which they are not God's instruments for revealing, 
The lot has no place here. It is idle to contrast these two ways of 
arriving at apostleship, as if they were essentially opposed to each other. 
They are each from God. It is better to recognize them both, and not 
to be giving in our adhesion to the one or the other principle, as though 
it alone were divine. We are ready enough to say, because we find it 
in the Bible, that both St. Matthias and St. Paul were apostles of the 
gospel of Christ. It is only when we gaze upon contemporary events 
that we are heard exclaiming, ‘I am of Matthias,’ or ‘I am of Paul.’ 
Either we have no faith in any man who cannot claim the sanction of 
what is, from our own point of view, an authoritative succession, or we 
go to the opposite extreme, and, in our unbounded sympathy for tho 
man who seems to us the teacher directly sent from heaven, despise the 
orderly arrangements and successions which, whether we know it or 
not, are, nevertheless, founded upon laws of God’s own appointment. 
It may not be tho destiny of a Matthias to exercise a marked and 
striking influence upon the history of the Church. The lot which 
determines his apostleship may fall quietly upon his head. No light 
brighter than the sun at mid-day may announce to his amazed companions 
that a new and mighty apostle has arisen in a quarter whence it could 
have been least expected. His name may be unknown to future gene- 
rations except from the fact of his having been appointed to a distin- 
guished office. Yet if his character and experience have marked 
him for the post, if on his accession to it his own faithful earnest 
prayers have commingled with those of his fellow-men who have 
summoned him from his obscurity, if in discharging the duties 
of his position he is faithful to the best convictions which God has 
given him, let them be as few and as simple as they may, his is a 
blessedness, and, it may one day be discovered, a usefulness, by virtue of 
which he is ‘not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles.’ But whilst 
it is impossible in one sense to overrate the importance of a long series 
of judicious appointments worthy of the venerable traditions of the 
visible Church, it is also well to bear in mind that the men whom God 
raises up as His chief agents in moulding the religious convictions of 
their own day, and even of future generations, do not derive their 
spiritual power from the fact of their being appointed to any oflice by 
their fellow-men. They may, or may not hold, office. But such men, 
whether or not they have tho authority which men can confer, we all, 
when we come to know and recognize their power, instinctively call 
apostles. Of such men as these there is a succession. But in providing 
for it the Holy Ghost dispenses with human selection.” 


POETRY. 
— > 
FREDERIC TEMPLE. 
I. 
Is there one man in disenchanted days 

Who yet has feet on earth and head in heaven ? 

One viceroy yet to whom his King has given 
The fire that kindles and the strength that sways ? 
Is there a wisdom whose extremest ways 

Lead upward still? for us who most have striven, 

Made wise too early and too late forgiven, 

Our prudence palsies and our seeing slays. 
We are dying ; is there one alive and whole, 
A hammer of the Lord, a simple soul, 

Man with the men and with the boys a boy? 
We are barren; let a male and conquering voice 
Fill us and quicken us and make rejoice, 

Even us who have so long forgotten joy. 


Il. 

And as I prayed, [ heard him; harshly clear 

Thro’ the full house the loud vibration ran, 
And in my soul responded the austere 

And silent sympathy of man with man ; 
For as he spake | knew that God was near 

Perfecting still the immemorial plan, 
And once in Jewry and for ever here 

Loves as Ile loved and ends what Ie began. 
Wait, therefore, friends, rejoicing as ye wait 
‘That ’mid faiths fallen and priests emasculate 

For men to follow such a man should be ; 
‘lo whom the waves shall witness with a roar, 
Wild Marazion and ‘liutagel’s shore, 

And all the Cornish capes and Cornish sea. 


Frepertc W. HU. Myers. 
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BOOKS. 
EI 
PERE LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES.* 

TuERE is no eloquence in the Western world like that of the 
greater French orators. Of course, we must expect European 
eloquence to be rhetorical, which the still more moving eloquence 
of the East is not. Of this last, England had one or two fine 
specimens in flashes of the speeches of Kossuth, whose soliloquy in 
the midst of passion, when forms of the past seemed to pass before 
his visionary eye and he forgot entirely the presence in which he 
stood, was infinitely more impressive than any direct appeal to the 
sympathies of men that we ever knew. But of eloquence of that 
rhetorical order which is partly conscious of the effect it is pro- 
ducing and visibly enjoys it, there is nothing in the English lan- 
guage to compare with the eloquence of the great French orators. 
Where in English sermons, for instance, can we match these ora- 
tions of Lacordaire? Vossibly we might more than match them 
in Dr. Newman's Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, the 
earliest volume published after his conversion, when his wonderful 
imagination was warmed by the first glow of his new life ina Church 
such as had for years been with hima dream and an ideal,—a dream 
which he had severely denied himself till his intellectual convic- 
tion was more fully ripened. But with this exception compare 
the sermons of our greatest English Protestant or Catholic 
preachers of this century with these Notre Dame ‘Conferences’ 
of Lacordaire, and we shall be surprised at the wonderful difference 
in intensity, in glow of thought and language, in the condensation 
of inward feeling, and in the art with which these elements are 
distributed over the whole of along address. We doubt if this book 
will exercise any great spell over the intellect of one who reads 
it simply for the sake of its argument. ‘There is too much of 
picturesque generalization, too little vivid presentation of the 
concrete difficulties whick have actually haunted the minds of the 
most eager investigators of the truth of the Christian faith. At the 
end of almost every lecture you say,—‘ Very noble, and, it may be 
also, very true, and yet that was not exactly what I needed to have 
explained to me.’ Still, though Lacordaire rarely touches the very 
centre of modern difficulty and doubt, what he does do, as no other 
orator of our age has ever done, is to restore the general grandeur 
of effect to the whole work of Christ, —a grandeur which we are apt 
to lose in the discussion of this particular difliculty and that, in the 
fair appreciation of the true condition of the historical evidence, in 
the fair appreciation of the bearing of the new scientific ideas which 
are the special inheritance of our generation on the Christian concep- 
tion of Jife, and so forth. In studying these latter points, which is, 
no doubt, the special duty of the present age, and especially of every 
Protestant Church in the present age, we are pretty certain to lose 
sight of the marvellous position of Christ in history,—of the centu- 
ries of preparation for him, of the paradoxical humility and audacity 
both of his disclaimers and claims, —in disavowing and forbidding so 
much which seemed easily within his reach, in commanding and pro- 
mising so much which seemed utterly beyond it,—and of the won- 
derful justification accorded by history both to his disclaimer of im- 
mediate and visible power, and of his claim of ultimate and spiritual 
power through ages of growth and change. It is this general aspect 
of the life and history of Christ which Father Lacordaire retouched 
with such wonderful brilliance and fervour. ‘These ‘ Conferences’ 
have not solved a single difficulty which disturbed the present 
writer before reading them; but they light up the whole story of 
Christianity with a new intensity, and though the art is often too 
conscious for English taste, there is so unmistakable a sincerity 
about the speaker’s enthusiasm,—you see so clearly that it is the 
fire of the orator’s own inner life which burns in these addresses, 
even where the rhetoric is most conspicuous and confessed, that you 
pardon the art which is so plainly the instrument of a natural 
genius, though of a natural genius with a strong insight into the 
secrets of what we call ¢//vc/,—that is, into the secret of enhancing 
the weight of human speech by a dexterous use not only of what 
ought to convince men, but of what :i/l do so, whether it ought or 
not, and, moreover, of what will carry them away for the moment, 
though, ultimately, it does not tend to strengthen even the least 
legitimate of the springs of their conviction. 

Take, for instance, almost the opening passage of these lee’ res. 
The great Dominican begins by asking what is the prima’ cause 
of the phenomenon we call Christianity? ‘ Isit the work of many, 
or of one alone?” And he answers that it is the work of one man. 


bd Jesus Christ : Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in Paris by the Rev. Pere 
Lacordaire, of the Order of Friar-Preachers, ‘Translated from the French with the 
= permission by a Tertiary of the same Order, London: Chapman and 
all. 





“God has so willed it that the foundation of this great work should 
be something resembling ourselves, and that man so weak, so vain, 
should, like Atlas, bear earth and heaven upon his shoulders. Who 
is this man? What name does he bear on the tongues and in the 
memorials of the human race? I have no need to tell you his 
name ;—his name speaks and resounds of itself. Every man knows 
it from love or hatred, and in naming Jesus Christ, 1 am but the 
remote echo of all ages and all minds.” How artistic and yet how 
simple an exordium! It makes the eloquent French abbé who, full 
of his subject, was about to attempt to win over the keenest intel- 
lects of the most sceptical of modern critics to the faith, seem the all 
but accidental reflector of a sound of which the centuries were full. 
Tt makes his theme great with its true greatness from the very out- 
set, and prevents the most contemptuous of his hearers from under- 
rating the problem for which sceptic aud believer alike must find 
his own solution. 

Or, again, take this fine passage in the lecture on * ‘The Inner 
Life of Jesus Christ,”—a passage with less of the orator and more 
of the real inward spirit of devotion in it than most of the most 
eloquent passages of Lacordaire :— 

“In fine, the most ordinary skill seems to be unknown to him; ho 

makes of his death—of the time when he should have received therefrom 
so terrible a check to his divinity, and when he would no longer be pre- 
sent to sustain his followers—he makes, I say, of his death a snare for 
the faith of his disciples, in promising them to rise from the dead, and 
in leaving the confirmation of his whole life to that test, which, if he 
were not God, could result only in a base fraud, or a flagrant contradic- 
tiom. ..... This very forbearing to employ any human means proves 
to the highest evidence his inflexible resolution, and the omnipotent 
energy of his will, Nevertheless, nothing can be accomplished without 
means, without instruments. What means then—what instruments did 
Jesus Christ employ? Ah! gentlemen, what means? Do you not see 
what means? It was himself, his inner foree, the converse which he 
held with himself, the sure possession of his essence. Men tremble 
because they see themselves. Jesus Christ did not tremble because he 
saw himself. He kuew that his very word was the wey, the truth, aud the 
life, he gave it to all who came, as the husbandman sows corn.” 
But there is more of the orator and less of the real strength of inward 
life in Lacordaire when he touches on the philosophical sides of 
modern scepticism. Yet even there how fine the rhetoric is even 
where it is hardly argument! Here, for instance, is his answer to 
the scientific objection to miracles, that “order, even when it 
comes from God, is not an arbitrary thing able to destroy or 
change itself at will; order necessarily excludes disorder, and no 
greater disorder can be conceived in nature than that sovereign 
action which would possess the faculty of destroying its laws and 
its constitution. Miracles are impossible under these two heads ; 
impossible as disorder ; impossible because a partial violation of 
nature would be its total destruction.” ‘To this Lacordaire replies, 
—rhetorically as regards the special argument, but with a great 
effect, doubtless, on his audience :— 

“That is to say, gentlemen, that it is impossible for God to manifest 
himself by the single act which publicly and instantaneously announces 
His presence, by the act of sovereignty. Whilst the lowest in the scalo 
of being has the right to appear in the bosom of nature by the exercise of 
its proper force ; whilst the grain of sand, called into the crucible of the 
chemist, answers to his interrogations by characteristic signs which 
range it in the registers of science, to God alone it should be denied to 
manifest his force in the personal measure that distinguishes him and 
makes him a separate being! Not only should God not have manifested 
himself, but it must be for ever impossible for him to manifest himself, 
in virtue even of the order of which he is the creator. To act, is to live ; 
to appear, is to live ; to communicate, is to live ; but God can no longer 
act, appear, communicate himself; that isdenied to him. Banished to the 
profound depths of his silent and obscure eternity, if we interrogate him, 
if we supplicate him, if we cry to him, he can only say to us—supposing, 
however, that he is able to answer us: ‘What would you have? I have 
made laws! Ask of the sun and the stars, ask of the sea and the sand 
upon its shores; as for me, my condition is fixed, 1 am nothing but 
repose, and the contemplative servant of the works of my hands!” 

The objection to that eloquent reply is that it is based on a 
faith in a personal God such as those who urge the objection could 
not feel. ‘Those who urge this objection simply identify God 
with the universal order, and concede Him no personal life within 
that order to express,—so that as an argument Lacordaire’s re- 
joinder utterly fails. Still in so vigorously painting the pantheistic 
conception of God, Lacordaire probably produced more effect by 
repelling minds not yet deeply imbued with that conception, than 
any legitimate argument would have produced on minds that were. 

Lacordaire was hardly perhaps a great thinker, but the rare 
felicity and delicacy with which he can at times describe the pre- 
cise shade of a great thinker’s intellectual power is far from 
common in orators of so high an order of persuasive force. In the 
following passage, for instance, he is (rather mistakenly, we think) 
answering the objection that Christ availed himself of the con- 
ceptions sown by Plato,—as though every great philosopher in 
proportion to his greatness could haye he/ped discovering the eternal 
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truths of God, or preparing the world for their more perfect reve- 
lation. Lacordaire, however, is jealous lest our Lord should be 
thought to have availed himself of the teaching of Plato, and 
points out that Plato was a dualist in his philosophy of creation, 
and a necessitarian in his philosophy of volition, 7. e., profoundiy 
mistaken on two of the greatest branches of spiritual philosophy. 
And then he goes on to paint what Plato was in a few lines of the 
most delicate skill :— 

“Dualism and fatalism, such is that Plato so much admired—whom I 
havo lauded myself, whom I shall still praiso, a man admirable indeed, 
who, being plunged like all the others in the faint and almost extinguished 
light of antiquity, caught here and there glimpses of the shadow of truth 
and made plaintive cries to it, as if he had beheld it; but being unable 
to seize it, had thrown again over his desires and his regrets that royal 
vestment which has become the charm of his thoughts, the beauty of his 
discourse, and the majesty of his renown. No sage ever equalled him 
in the invocation of truth; none foresaw its future more clearly ; none 
ever tinged the twilight of error with a halo more gorgeous or better 
formed to solace the soul for wedding but a dream.” 

“ He caught here and there glimpses of the shadow of truth, and 
made plaintive cries to it, as if he had beheld it,”—* No sage ever 
equalled him in the invocation of truth,”—what wonderful insight and 
beauty of criticism there is in these sentences,—sentences almost 
accidentally imbedded in an eloquent lecture on modern rationalism. 
‘These subordlnate touches in Lacordaire are numerous, and they 
inlay his lectures with a beauty far above that of ordinary eloquence, 
however powerful. For our own parts, we prefer them to passages 
of much more popular and probably much more effective appeal,— 
like that really fine but too gorgeous one, at the end of the third 
lecture, in which he comments on the audacity of Christianity in 
making its home in Rome, and describes his own first pilgrimage 
to the Eternal City. 

The whole volume—which is, in spite of a few obvious mis- 
takes, extremely well translated—is well worth study, not 
because it will remove many of the difficulties of thoughtful 
students of our own day, but because it restores to us an insight 
into the true scale and grandeur of the great religious problem, 
which the study of details is too apt to obscure. No one can help 
thinking more vividly of the meaning and formation of Christ in 
history for reading Lacordaire. He gives us back the striking out- 
lines and the rich colouring of a great series of historical and 
spiritual events, after the former had been hidden or foreshortened 
by the too near study of points of special difficulty, and the latter 
blanched by too much analysis and reflection. 


MR. WILLIAM JOHNSTON, M.P., NOVELIST.* 
Norte is pleasanter, on a monotonous railway journey, as one’s 
eye wanders listlessly over W. IH. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, 
than the sight of an old favourite in one of those gay covers that 
is a warrant of its cheapness and an assurance that it will be 
possible to slip it into one’s own pocket for a very small outlay ; 
when we meet Anthony Trollope in this form,—by the way, why 
do Chapman and Hall keep us waiting so long for another of his 
novels, while they issue so much inferior stuff in their “select 
library of fiction ”?—we forgive the execrable covers, and are even 
tempted to fold the invariable red lady or brown gentleman with 
the coarse features and the wooden expression in a close embrace. 
But our disappointment is proportionate when a book that we had 
hoped was long since forgotten rises from the tomb in these 
unseemly gay and gorgeous grave-clothes to run a second course of 
mischief, and inveigle the unsuspicious reader into a perfect wilder- 
ness of gapes and yawns, and dullness and vexation. ‘The present 
writer believes, however, that he stands nearly alone in a fatal in- 
ability he possesses, apart from the exigencies of criticism, to lay 
down a book once begun till every word has been religiously per- 
used ; and so believing, he rejoices in the terrible dullness of the 
book before him, as affording a sure hindrance to the study of it 
by the healthy-minded, pleasure-seeking novel-reader. We could 
have forgiven Mr. Johnston for writing the book when he was 
a young, and not a public man; when his opinions would not 
carry with them the weight of a thoughtful legislator, and when 
his religious sympathies and antipathies might be explained and 
excused as the natural expression of the warm partizanship of 
youth; but, though no one can doubt our Protestantism and 
our hatred of all the cruelties that have been practised by 
Rome, and not by Rome only, in the name of expediency and 
religion, we do not feel disposed to forgive ‘* William Johnston, 
M.P.” for the capital of the prosperous and Protestant North of 
Ireland, the idol of the Orangemen, and the man of mature years, 
for reproducing, at such a time as this, a story the only effect of 
which, if it have any, must be to stir up animosity against the 


* Nightshade. By William Johnston, M.P. London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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Catholics, and to delay the good-fellowship which England is at 
last striving so zealously and so sincerely to foster between the 


believers in the two faiths. Had the story been founded on fact, 
we should still have deprecated its republication at this time, and 
would remind Mr. Johnston that if the Romanists are chargeable 
with greater cruelty to individuals, Protestants have to answer, in 
Ireland at least, for longer-continued and more widespread political 
injustice. Doubtless Mr. Johnston could quote isolated facts in de- 
fence of much that he brings against the Catholics, though it is a 
little too much to make a Jesuit priest in the last quarter of a 
century literally steal two English heiresses and their property, 
and make one of them a nun without her knowledge and with the 
connivance of the Archbishop of Paris; and it is unpardonable to 
introduce Dr. Pusey, under the name of Dr. 'Tractate of Oxford, 
and to represent him as practising and conniving at the most 
flagrant dishonesty. But we cannot too often protest against the 
system, So common in novels written to advocate special views or 
to expose special abuses, of treating the exception as if it were the 
rule, and delicately exaggerating this, for even honest men, unless 
on their guard, will unconsciously do so, while maintaining 
silence on all that tells against the opinions of the writer. An 
agrarian murder, the complicity of an Irish priest, the falseness of 
a Catholic jury, the absurdest of the Romish festivals, the horrors 
of the conventual system and the defects of its education, the prose- 
lytizing spirit of the Romish clergy, the highest flights of English 
high-churchism, and the forgery, perjury, and numerous murders 
and treacheries of a priest of the Jesuits, including the abduction 
and imprisonment of the aforesaid wealthy young English ladies, 
are all introduced to bear witness against that Popery to which, of 
course, the whole misery of Ireland is attributed. Mr. Johnston has 
chosen twins for his heroines, and the tale should have been writ- 
ten in Greek, for the dual number would have saved much trouble, 
except that the careers of the young ladies run parallel for a 
lamentably short time. He has chosen, however, twins—he speaks 
of them as “two twins,” but his grammar is not to be relied on— 
not inappropriately, for two ideas alone are to be found in the 
story, and they are as closely allied as they can be to retain each 
an individuality of its own; namely, worship of Protestantism and 
hatred of Popery. ‘To place these ideas in every light, we have 
scene after scene introduced of most unmitigated prose and 
altogether irrelevant to the story; the saints’ festivals in Rome, 
the agrarian murder, a borough election and a visit to the Orange 
lodge in Ireland, a high-church service in London, and many other 
incidents are heavily constructed, one after another, as platforms 
from which Mr. Johnston may expound his views of Popery, while 
the poor twin sisters are left to struggle in the clutches of the 
Jesuitical arch-fiend, with ‘‘ the whitest of all white faces and the 
blackest of all black hair,” as we are thoughtfully reminded from 
time to time. 

‘The story is on the pattern of the ‘* Babes in the Wood,” and is 
briefly this: twin sisters become orphans at fifteen and co- 
heiresses of a large property; and strangely enough, after their 
last surviving parent’s death, they are left alone for a month with 
no friends at all near them, though an affectionate aunt, unen- 
cumbered with children, resides in Scotland. <A Jesuit priest who 
has witnessed the deaths of their grandmother, step-grandfather, 
and step-uncle De Vere, at Rome, naturally cnough takes advantage 
of this culpable negligence on the part of the Scotch aunt and 
other friends, and personating the step-uncle, of whose death no 
one has been informed, asserts his guardianship and walks off with 
the young ladies; failing in his hope of getting one of them 
drowned at Lodore, he consents to leave her in Scotland, and 
incarcerates the other in a nunnery in Paris. Letters between the 
sisters are intercepted by the pretended uncle, who substitutes 
forgeries of his own. By a happy accident, in a street in Oxford 
at night, some of the genuine epistles are blown to the feet of the 
hero, Annandale, who had perilled his life at Lodore in the 
service of the young ladies; these letters lead to suspicion of 
the pretended uncle and of the fate of the sister at Paris; 
a law-suit is instituted, and after very irregular proceed- 
ings in court (witnesses for the plaintiff, for instance, 
arriving unexpectedly and volunteering and giving their evidence 
in the middle of the defendant's case), the perjuries and forgeries 
of the defendant are made manifest; but as his apprehension 
would bring the tale to too abrupt a conclusion, no one takes any 
notice of the felon, who walks off scot-free, and immediately 
decoys away the second young lady, with a tale of her sister's 
dying state, before the Scotch uncle-in-law and real guardian has 
returned from the trial. Wreaking his vengeance for the loss of 
the property on this sister, the Jesuit Ricci imprisons her in a 
dark damp cell in a nunnery at Rome, and administers only bread 
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cad eaten, al which she partakes to the accompaniment of the 
most cruelly tantalizing tales of how near she has been to her 
lover and her sister, and how hopelessly she is cut off from them 
for ever; here, during the excitement that followed the flight of 
the Pope, Annandale finds the victim and her tormentor together, 
and rescues the former, while a Roman patriot kills the latter ; 
meantime the other sister has been conveyed to a nunnery in 
London, to which her friends trace her, and into which her devoted 
tenants, led by Annandale, who shows considerable contempt for 
and independence of English law, break, and carry her triumph- 
antly to her old home; here, broken by sorrow, she soon dies, 
while her sister rewards Annandale for his constancy. 

It is not difficult to understand why a man with such decided 
views on the subject so all absorbing to Northern Ireland should 
have been selected to represent its capital in Parliament; but it 
is to be regretted exceedingly that so important a borough should 
not have helped on the reconciliation of Protestant and Catholic 
Ireland by strengthening the hands of the champions of a just, 
philosophical, and Christian impartiality. Sincerity and an 
earnest purpose, however, sanctify even fanaticism, and Mr. 
Johnston can claim these; his fanaticism, too, is not so much 
a religious one, the most dangerous of all, as one roused in resist- 
ance to the civil and political power and influence of Rome; it is, 
too, against the system that he charges all the evil, and not against 
individuals. Moreover, if the finer traits of character may be 
gathered at all from an author’s works, we may venture to assert 
that Mr. Jobnston’s bark is much worse than his bite, and that 
there is evidence of a very kind and loving heart, that would not 
hurt even the blackest hair of the whitest-faced Jesuit’s head, and 
that has managed, if not to extract the poison from the nightshade 
he has applied to the Romish system, at least to supply an antidote 
in the gentlest of personal relations. ‘‘ Let your indignation fall 
upon the siz, and not the sinner,” we are as sure as the perusal of 
a book can make us, is Mr. Johnston’s rule of life,—notwithstanding 
the very hard knocks with which he belabours the fictitious tools 
of the Papacy. One rare passage of tenderness itself—rare for 
its beauty, but not for the indication of an affectionate heart, for 
there are many of these—we must quote here, in justification of 
our faith in Mr. Johnston’s womanly tenderness of nature :— 

“The trunk that is to bo packed for the summer holidays, to be spent 
in the dear, delightful country, is packed just as quickly as it is possible 
to hurry the things in; and if they be crushed and soiled a little, why, 
the trunk is going home, and Susan will unpack it. and the things will 
soon be done up again, and look bright and trim, after being handled by 
Susan’s nimble fingers. But if the trunk belong to a poor girl going 
out, not very long after her father’s funeral, to battle along the cold, 
lone road of life, far away from home and her mother, it is a sad and 
eerie thing, that packing of the little old trunk, with the big brass nails 
in the lid, that has, perhaps, travelled many a journey in other and 
happier days. It is a sad and eerio thing to put in the small articles, in 
the small trunk, one by one, as the poor mother stands by, weeping, and 
brings over every little thing that she has finished and marked, with her 
own hand, for her daughter, as she sets out on the solitary by-path 
through the desort of life.” 

The twin element in Nightshade is curiously prevalent; there 
are, as we have said, two ideas; there are also two subjects care- 
fully alternating, and two styles suitable to these; namely, the 
dull and heavy talks about Popery, where it is to be regretted 
that assertion occupies the place that (if we must have this sort of 
thing in novels) should have been held by sound argument, when 
it is to be had in such abundance; and the rosebud and honey 
chapters, where a poetical element is distinctly visible, which 
breaks into pretty and feeling verse at page 274, spoiled, how- 
ever, by the smiling of a lark, which inevitably causes the smiling 
of the reader in a wrong place. ‘These chapters we cannot pre- 
tend to admire in their poetical-prose state ; word pictures to be 
endurable in prose should be simple and truthful in the extreme. 
These are disfigured by alliteration, repetition, and fancifulness 
either run mad or declining into its dotage. Here are two passages 
illustrating the two styles. The hero, Mr. Annandale, is convers- 
ing with the agent for his Irish property, and asks :— 

“*What is your opinion, then, of Orangeisim ?’—‘ That it is the only 
honest political creed of the day.’—‘ How? '—‘ Because it is never 
changed, being based upon true Protestantism.’—‘And is the Orange 
Institution one worthy of the support and encouragement of those who 





deem themselves true Protestants ? '"—‘ Do you know its objects? '—‘ To 
tell the truth, not clearly..—‘In the first place, it is an association of | 
men bound together to support and defend the Sovereign and the Protes- 
tant succession.’—‘ Every loyal Englishman must approve of that.'— | 

The Protestant religion must be professed by all its members, and ought | 
to be maintained by them,’” &e., &c. 
And here is the sugar-plum after the Orange bitters. The scene 
is between a young Protestant nobleman and the lady who after- | 


wards becomes his wife; and as her name is ‘‘ May,” the month of | 


May and a tree of May are appropriately chosen as the time and 
place for the momentous question,—(we may remark that it was 
an unusually early season even for Devonshire, for we are told 
that the petals of the hawthorn were blown by a breezy gust in 
showers over them, both “as Nature’s offering at the shrine of 
beautiful May,”)— 


“And as the light touch was being withdrawn from his shoulder he 
could stand this no longer, but took in both his own the little hand that 
was shyly stealing away, as if it had been already too bold in seeking to 
rival that other May. And then he said—‘ May!’ And May did not 
answer him, but looked down at the fallen flowers. She did not seem 
angry though, nor did she take away her hand. And then he said— 
‘Dear May!’ And still May did not answer him, though her little heart 
went tap, tap, tap, as if it would havo answered him if it could only have 
got out, which it seemed almost determined on trying, it went tap, tap, tap, 
so loud. And then he said—‘My own May!’”..... “And Lord 
Oxborough added——. What he added does not signify; it was some- 
thing not very original and not very new, and therefore it would not be 
of the slightest use to say anything more about it. They went to the 
window, and looked out on the flowers, and listened to the merry song 
of the birds. And Lord Oxborough drew May Wilmington to his side, 
and pointed to a willow warbler that was singing in a favourite rose-tree 
belonging to his May. And she seemed to listen to the warbler’s little 
song, as it came in to them through the open window, and she watched 
it after it had done singing, as it left her rose-tree and then came back 
again; and she gave a very little sigh, why she did not know. Lord 
Oxborough heard it, and drew her closer to his side, and said, ‘My 
own May!’ And she looked fondly up at him, and then laid her head 
against his shoulder. She was thinking of the hawthorn tree, and of the 
bank of primroses, and of the warbler and its little twee—twee—twee— 
twi, and of the gentle sound of the bees, as they went ham—m—m—ming. 
Hawthorn and primroses, warbler and bees, were sights and sounds of 
that merry month of May; and flowers and birds and bees seemed all 
to tell the same story, and to rejoice in telling it; and this story, that 
= they wove with flowers and song, was the flower-song story of 
ove.” 


That is the sort of thing which we have been accustomed from 
our youth upwards to call ipecacuanha. But after so much bitter, 
it is perhaps not amiss to administer an emetic. 





KING ARTHUR AND THE ‘‘ NEW POESY.”* 

IF seven cities strove to be called Homer's birth-place, almost as 
many countries seem disposed to struggle for King Arthur. 
England, Wales, and Brittany have long been claimants, and now 
of late Scotland has put in her challenge by the hands of the strong 
knight, Mr. Skene, and of Mr. Stuart Glennie, his faithful squire. 

To an amusing and very interesting tour through the lowlands 
of Scotland, Mr. Glennie has given a special character by inter- 
weaving Mr. Skene’s critical Arthurian researches. Following 
Mr. Skene, he is perfectly persuaded that the original birth-land 
of the Arthur tradition was “‘ the English border and the south of 
Scotland,” and he finds what he is prepared by Mr. Skene to find 
in the scenery of a host of Arthurian localities. The subjoined 
extract will give a fair sample of the book, and show the single- 
ness of the author's eye as a patriot and as a Scot :— 


“Lower Glen Isla lies between the main line of the Grampians and 

the lower range of hills, through the eastern end of which the road 
passes. Tere we find ourselves with a wooded hill on the right, and, 
on the left, a steep, furze-covered hill, the last of the range in this 
direction, and with the remains of what has apparently been a formid- 
able stronghold on its summit. It is Barry-hill (Barra, fortified hill), 
and the first Arthurian locality of what I would distinguish as District 
1.—Strathmore. I ascend its grassy sides, crossed by many a sheep 
track, and am sorry its rabbit inhabitants disturb themselves so much to 
get out of my way. Seated on the higher of the two lines of entrench- 
ment, and looking down on the great valley of Strathmore, stretching 
across to the seaward range of the Sidlaw Hills, and with the Isla wind- 
ing through it, past the ‘bonnie house o’ Airlie,’ I recall its Arthurian 
traditions. For innumerable legends agree in representing it as the 
castle to which the Pictish king Mordred, having defeated King Arthur 
in a great battle, carried off as a prisoner his queen Quenivere, or, as she 
is locally named, Ganora, Vanora, or Wander. This, however, it seems, 
she found by no means so unpleasant as she ought to have done, For 
‘Vanora,’ says tradition, ‘held an unlawful intercourse with Mordred ; 
and Arthur, when he received her again,’ did not act with the magna- 
nimity of Mr. Tennyson's flos regum, but, ‘enraged at hor infidelity, caused 
her to be torn to pieces by wild horses.’ Asan old fellow, however, with 
whom I got into talk on the road near this, and who told me a legend I 
had not previously heard of the four places in this neighbourhood where 
the parts of Queen Vanora’s dismembered body were buried, sagely 
remarked; ‘ Thae auld histories are maistly lees, I’m thinkin.’” 
“ Mordred thus appears, in Scottish tradition, as both the political hostis, 
or foe, and the domestic inimicus, or unfriend, of Arthur; but in 
mediwval romance he commonly occupies the former position only, 
while his traditional part, as the lover of Guenivere, is taken by 
Lancelot. The question then arises, can Lancelot, as well as Mordred, 
be localized in Scotland? Now M. de la Villemarqué very ingeniously 
identifies Lancelot, or L’Ancelot, with the Cymric chieftain Mael.” . . 


| And if we accept this identification, then Lancelot, as well as Mordred, 


For ‘le chef Mael, selon les bardes gallois, avait 


belongs to Scotland. 
But we may far more directly 


dans | Ecosse des domains oi il la mena.’ 
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identify the country of Lancelot with a Scottish district, for he is 
uuiformly spoken of in the romances as the son of ‘le roy Ban de 
Benoic ;’ and in the Scottish Lance/ot of 1478, this ‘ Benoic’ is at once 
identified for us in the lines— 

“*A knycht clepit Lancelot of ye Laik, 
That sone of Bane was king of Albanak,’ 


—Albanak, or Alban, being the well-known name applied to Scotland 
beyond the Firth of Forth and Clyde. And that it was in the | 
evstero part of that region that the kingdom of Lancelot’s father was 
situated, we may presume from tho fact of its having been ‘le roy 
Claudas de la terre d’Escosse’ (the western kingdom of the Scots of 
Dalriada?) who ‘mena guerre contre le roy Ban de Benoic et le roy 
Boort de Ganues (or Gannes) tant quil les desherita de leurs terres,’ 
Thus, the Mael of tradition, and the Lancelot of romance, and the 
Mordred both of tradition and romance, are as closely connected in the 
scenes, as in the stories of their lives.” 

Upon Mr. Glennie’s own showing, as a whole, and from his own 
data, it might seem a fairly probable conclusion that the historic 
Arthur was an English Dalesman, ‘‘ to whom the defence of the 
wall was committed,” and who often crossed the border to chastise 
Mr. Gleunie’s ancestors, and to ‘tame the fierceness of that rebel 
people.” Whether or not Mr. Glennie would himself be satisfied 
with any such conclusion is, however, sufficiently clear from his 
last chapter. For there, after a blaze of scientific rockets, every 
one carrying up with it the name of Scotland to the skies, we have, 
as conclusion to the whole enthusiastic exhibition, a grand set- 
piece, a sort of transformation-scene, where Scotland yet again 
appears, and is glorified under the title of the New Hellas, being 
identified with the ‘* site of a new classic land,” already foreseen 
at p. 15, ‘tin which, as of old in Greece, the creations of poesy in 
all its different forms may have a common ‘local habitation,’ and 
gain all the advantages, thus only given, of vivid realization in the 
popular fancy.” 

The discussion of the Arthurian questions raised by Mr. Skene 
and his able predecessors and opponents, Messrs. Stephens and 
Nash, would more appropriately befit a notice of Mr. Skene’s own 
exhaustive work, ‘‘ The Four Ancient Books of Wales,” than of the 
popularized version of it to be found in Mr. Stuart Glennie’s guide- 
book. We may take another occasion to do this, while at present 
confining attention to the most distinctive feature of Mr. Glen- 
nie’s book. This is to be found upon his title-page, where he 
describes the volume as his Essay No. 1 of ‘‘ Arthuriana: or 
Essays on the Arthurian Romance-Cycle as the Formal! Material of 
the New Poesy.” It will be enough to say here, as to the arche- 
ology of this Essay No. 1, that the author's argument rests mainly 
upon two considerations, both very open to question,—(1) upon 
Mr. Skene’s inferences from Nennius and from ‘ the four ancient 
books,” which Mr. Glennie does little more than abridge and 
repeat; (2) upon the fact that there are more Arthurian names 
of places in the north than in the south-west of the island. 
As to the first point, Mr. Skene differs from the most learned 
Cymric scholars to the extent of no less than six centuries in the 
date he assigns to the oldest extant Welsh poems; the weight of 
opinion being at present decidedly against him. As to the 
second point, in one case or the other, the nomenclature must, 
admittedly, have been owing to the Bards and not to the events, 
and great and popular Bards may well have influenced their 
hearers in various places to name mounds, and tarns, and groves 
from the events they sang of, while each event itself would but 
have named one place. Again, greater mutations in the south 
may have obliterated more of the ancient topography than dis- 
appeared in the north. 

In point of fact, however, the whole controversy as to the 
birth-land of the Arthur cycle is yet far from settlement, 
nor does Mr. (Glennie contribute much more to it than a 
genial traveller's guide, and an amusing manifesto of nation- 
ality. A frank note, by the way, on p. 32, goes to remind the 
reader that, after all, the claim of the Principality might still 
stand good, though Arthur were a Dalesman, for, as late as the 
thirteenth century, ‘‘ the mountains of Cumberland were still 

called Wales.” 

Turning, however, to the special object of Mr. Glennie’s essays, 
& question of undoubted interest is suggested by the words 
“formal material of the new poesy” which he applies to the 
Arthur cycle. Whence comes the wide-spreading influence and | 
revival of these legends, a revival and an influence marked enough 
to warrant Mr. Glennie in using such an epithet as he does? | 

‘There can, we think, be little doubt that in the foremost place 
itis to Mr. Tennyson, *‘ The Bard” par excellence of our own 
time, that we owe the bringing-back of the Arthur story. It 
is now between thirty and forty years since he first chanced 





| 
| 


upon the subject, and almost immediately perceived its fitness to 


be the vehicle of a grand allegory of the Battle and Pre-eminence 


of the Soul, which he resolyed o make. 


| . 
himself, 
from the greatness of his misfortune and the sadness of his end,— 


our possession notes and memoranda made by him, and dating 
from about that period, which show how quickly the symbolic 
under-meaning to be given to or got from the legends flashed upon 
him. But the critics interposed, and for a whole generation the 
fragment of his Morte d’Arthur stood alone. The fire, however, 
was but checked, not quenched, and after long smouldering broke 
out again in his Jdylls of the King. The immense acclamation 
which welcomed these may have helped to turn his mind back to- 
wards the completion of his old project, which is plainly indicated 
in the poems already published, though not so obviously but as to 
have escaped many readers. We are happy to believe that another 
volume of idylls is now about to be given to the world, and that in 
them the plan so long lain by (and rumour says resumed but twelve 
months since) is more fully and clearly shown. To Mr. Tennyson, 
therefore, we say that we unquestionably attribute the chief be- 
ginning of the great modern revival of the Arthur-literature; 
and, following his lead, many a poet and scholar has dug profit- 
ably from the rich old mine. 

But the question still remains,— What may have so recommended 
them to the representative Poet of our own time as the best and 
fittest form he could find for the high parable he bad to tell ? 

Here we come, of course, to the region of mere conjecture, but, in 
the first place, we may well imagine that the very vagueness which 
it is the unsuccessful object of the antiquaries to clear up, and by 
which it is able to escape the too familiar ‘‘ touching, tasting, and 
handling” of ‘dry-as-dust’ criticism, eminently fits the Arthur cycle 
for the poetry of a time which takes firm hold of little that it does 
not disenchant. In the mists of those dim ages move shadows so 
gigantic and yet so human, that while the curiosity which breeds 
contempt is baffled of too close a stare at them, the heart throbs to 
follow them and to feel them of its own kindred. ‘The littlenesses 
of detail are blotted out by the haze, and only the grand outlines 
of humanity remain. The ideal, so welcome to the highest art, is 
found naturally and ready to hand, as it so seldom is. 

In the next place, the strong spirit of Individualism, which 
colours all the legends—the spirit of solitary effort and achieve- 
ment—has surely a vast charm for an age which has been continually 
more and more losing the individual in the general and the personal 
in law. It is one function of great bards and prophets to remind 
us always of our essential personalness, and to warn us against fall- 
ing into mere machinery, aud hence might naturally arise a poetic 
tendency towards a literature so marked in its admiration for the 
personally heroic. Personal bodily peril and purity ; high, unsel- 
fish courage and generosity ; an absolute indifference to poverty 
or riches; a care for personal honour above everything ; all are 
ideals too far from our generation, swamped, suffocated, and lost 
in our own greedy crowdings as we are, but which the highest 
withiu us delights to have held up for worship. 

Then, again, there seems a special sympathy for these ancient 
fables and parables growing out of the very latest reaction of 
modern thought and feeling. A certain sense of dimness and un- 
certainty, and of solemn, devout misgiving about our theories of 
things, seems rapidly taking the place of the shallow complacency of 
the days of Mechanics’ Institutes and of the gospel according to use- 
ful knowledge. A sense as of our being, ourselves, stranger knights- 
adventurous in the vast forest of the illimitable and unknown 
world, makes perhaps another link between us and that won- 
derful old tradition of chivalry. Our only obvious duty is, as 
theirs was, to ride boldly on, prepared for whatsoever may befall 
us, without fear, yet without presumption. 

The decay of local patriotism, again, and the devotion to a cause 
rather than a country, suggests yet another resemblance between 
the growing temper of our own actual time and the spirit of the 
Arthur literature. Few things are more remarkable in it than 
the catholic brotherhood which bound all knights together without 
question of race or country. ‘Their vows became to them, instead 
of any town or land, their inspiration and their passion, and 
unselfish succour of affliction their code of duty as citizens of all 


' the world. It is surely one of the most hopeful signs of the times 


‘to see between ourselves and the mavy long-divided countries 


of Europe any symptoms of a similar catholic spirit, even 
though its beginuings may be amongst the ‘‘ most despised of the 
people.” 

Lastly, the central figure of all the Arthur story, the great King 
derives, no doubt, the glamour of his ceaseless charm 
the overthrow of all his hopes and schemes for empire and for good. 
A great man struggling with adversity, and yet not altogether 
overcome, has always been a sight as dear to men as to the gods. 
And when, as in the Arthur story, adversity is seen powerless to 


We happen to have in ‘ overthrow the royal Soul itself, which stands up even against death, 
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and finally but departs to refresh itself and to heal it of its grievous 
wound before it come again, the very deepest deeps of all our 
being are touched and moved profoundly. 

These seem to us some reasons why the Arthur cycle—which 
was for centuries so dear to poets and to public—is becoming yet 
again the ‘‘ material of the new poesy,” and why in the hands of 
our own great Bard it promises to “ grow from more to more” 
as an appreciable influence upon the history of our time. 





JANUS ON THE COUNCIL.* 
(FIRST NOTICE,] 
Tae coming (cumenical Council, if it does no more, will be 
productive of a heavy crop of literature. In France, in Holland, 
and in Germany there has already appeared a multitude of disqui- 
sitions on this subject. Amongst these, several are the acknow- 
ledged composition of men of high standing in the Roman Catholic 
world,—men admittedly entitled to speak with the authority that 
must attach to established reputation; but not one of them has 
hitherto produced a work more likely to create a deep impression 
than the anonymous German publication at the head of this notice. 
It is not a piece of merely polemical writing, it is a treatise deal- 
ing with a large subject in an impressive though partizan man- 
ner,—a treatise grave in tone, solid in matter, and bristling with 
forcible and novel illustrations. Who, then, can be this powerful 
master in knowledge—at once divine, canonist, and historian— 
who, under the pseudonym of Janus, steps into the controversial 
arena with so formidable a performance? It adds to the 
interest greatly that hitherto an impenetrable mystery surrounds 
the author’s identity. The only thing certain is that this 
remarkable publication is due to the same hand or hands as 
certain articles on the Council that appeared some months ago 
in the Augsburg Gazetie, and instantly attracted much attention, 
while in Rome they caused intense annoyance. ‘The irritation 
felt there was manifested by the readiness with which the mouth- 
pieces of the Roman Curia ascribed their authorship to a Roman 
Catholic writer of European reputation, whom the Jesuit faction 
has long been eager to hunt down as a renegade. The state- 
ment so recklessly indulged in is admitted now to be without 
foundation. In the preface to this volume, which is an amplifica- 
tion of what was distilled into the articles as quintessence, but an 
amplification with a vast array of learned evidence in support of 
the views only sketched in the artieles, we are assured that the 
composition is due to several hands. No doubt the statement 
is true. Indeed, there seems to us internal evidence in frequent 
inconsistencies of statement, of various hands having been at work. 
Topics touched upon in one place are reverted to in another in a 
manner that would hardly have been natural if the whole were the 
work of one mind, and that a mind of such vigorous faculties as are 
manifest in the substance of this treatise. The significance of this 
volume is heightened by its not being due to merely individual in- 
spiration, for we must take it thus as the manifesto of a school 
united by the bond of common and definite opinions,—the school of 
Liberal Catholics in Germany. ‘The existence of such a school is 
naturally an enigma to many. It is not easy to comprehend the 
intellectual conformation that shrinks from joining a Protestant 
body, and yet is as forward as any Protestant in repudiating every 
noteworthy step taken for centuries by the Papacy and the Court 
of Rome. These Liberal Catholics would seem to fly in the face of 
all history, for almost every fact which the general world has come 
instinctively to identify with Catholicisin, is by them pronounced 
to be a merely external and superfluous appendage that has been 
wilfully tacked on by the distorting action of usurping forces,—an 
appendage which, therefore, can and must be thrown aside if we are 
to recover the true Church. It may well seem at the first blush 
that distinctions of so subtle a kind can hardly be the outgrowth of 
sincere conviction or possess any practical force. Yet we have 
no doubt that the men constituting this school are quite removed 
froma spirit of casuistry ; while, as an historical agency influencing 
& great section of the religious world at this moment, we should be 
disposed to attribute no inconsiderable importance to this Liberal 
Catholicism. ‘ We are partners in opinion,” say the writers of 
Janus, ‘* with those who, firstly, feel convinced that the Catholic 
Church must not stand in a hostile and repelling attitude towards 
principles of political, intellectual, and religious freedom and self- 
determination [Selbstentscheidung]...... 
the views of those who hold a great and thorough reform of the 
Church to be needful and indispensable, however long it may be 





put off. For us the Catholic Church is in no degree identical 
* Der Papst und das Concil. Von Janus. Leipzig: E. F. Steinacker. 1869. 
The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation from the German. 
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Secondly, we share | 


with Papalism, and so notwithstanding an outward com- 
munion, we are yet inwardly and widely separated from those 
whose Ideal Church is one universal realm ruled spiritually, 
and if possible, also, bodily, by one monarch,—a realm of coercion 
and of pressure, whereby civil power lends its arm to the repre- 
sentative of clerical authority for the extinction or suffocation of 
every movement that may be distasteful to it.” The authors of 
the book, ‘‘in common with every believing Catholic,” testify to 
their conviction that a primacy has been vested in the Roman See 
‘by higher prescription,” but as distinctly denounce the transforma- 
tion of this right of presidency into an “ Imperium,” and regard the 
creation of “ta despotism by an absolute ruler” as having been the 
direct instrument that offected a disruption of the Church. In 
this view lies the pith of what is working in the minds of the 
writers of this book. Practically it resolves itself into an indict- 
ment of the whole histerical process of the Papacy,—an indict- 
ment not new in terms, but certainly so when brought from 
the stand-point of a modern school which declines on principle 
to go out into the region of Protestant opinion. In this fact 
lies the originality and the probable importance of the phenome- 
non. The invective against Rome of minds in some sense loyal to 
it is not new, any more than the fact of a cry for reform raised 
by men who yet profess attachment to the Church of Rome. 
Such a cry has been heard repeatedly. It inspired the so-called 
Gallican principles ; it was heard in the beginning of this century 
in Germany, where, singularly enough, it was loudest in the Wurz- 
burg University, under the wing of a Prince-Bishop ; it found at 
the same time in Italy a prominent representative in Bishop Ricci 
of Pistoja. But then these movements were either specifically 
local, and as such stamped with a political type that cramped their 
general influence, or, as was the case in Germany, they were 
infected with the characteristic element of the age—religious 
indifference—a feeling of relaxation rather than of reform, which 
necessarily impaired their power in any positively religious sense. 
Now, from this defect the modern Liberal Catholics seem free. 
They are wolves in sheep's clothes, but beyond doubt are acting in 
good faith. ‘They are animated with a decided affection for the 
Church of their profession, while keenly alive to what they deem 
its perversion. No doubt the fact will be difficult to realize. Many 
will be quite at a loss to understand how, in good faith—for in 
this lies the difficulty—men can profess Catholicism and yet 
impugn the most conspicuous features of its practical development. 
It is important to clear up this enigma, for in its solution lies the 
comprehension of the mind of the school. Probably the help of 
analogy will best serve the purpose. When, at the outset of the 
contest, the Parliamentary chiefs waged war in the King’s name 
against King Charles, must they be set down as guilty of a de- 
liberate sophistry? Again, is it not comprehensible for all except 
those hidebound in densest narrow-mindedness that the writers of 
Essays and Reviews can with perfect singleness of heart consider 
themselves Churchmen, and that Dr. Temple can, without taint 
of prevarication, hold himself perfectly qualified to undertake 
the obligations of a bishop ? 

As regards the probability of this Liberal Catholic school 
effecting practically anything for reformation, that is a question 
on which much may be said. History shows over and over again 
that though a school may fail of success in what it at- 
tempts, it may have contributed greatly to future success. 
Moreover, in speculating on the practical value which may 
be anticipated to attach to any general movement of 
Catholics who could accept the opinions of this treatise, 
it must be borne in mind that the substantive novelty of 
the view is of less importance than the fact of its utterance 
at this particular point of time in a form marked by the 
full impress of nineteenth-century criticism and science, and 
under the reflex of all that has happened in religion through and 
since the Reformation. For no one can think that Protestantism, 
in the concrete shape it assumed at the Reformation, is likely to 
exercise any further attraction on the body of Catholics who have 
hitherto resisted its action. Any reforming force, to have effect 
on this solid mass, must therefore find a new starting-point, if 
it is to prove a proselytizing and reforming influence. ‘Lhe writers 
of this book declare its object to be ‘‘ an attempt at awakening and 
giving direction to public opinion.” The language they speak is 
certainly not marked by the ambiguousness of hesitating minds, 
or the vagueness of intellects that have not thought their 
subject through. In presence of a consciousness of purpose so 
lucid as is shown in this book, together with the positive 
manifestation in every Roman Catholic country of kindred views, 
| though these are yet but sporadic and have nowhere attained to a 





| like precision of utterance, there is enough to induce us not to dis- 
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miss off-hand, as without intrinsic force, all these symptoms of a | which the Jews clung to their national and independent existence may 


movement from within in the Roman Catholic community. 

The writers of this volume distinctly avow that they write in 
the hope of preventing the realization of certain intentions that 
are entertained. In an introduction they affirm that they are 





fairly be supposed to have been produced in some degree by the action 
of these arrangements. The argument should be allowed its weight in 
the discussions of political economy, though it may be questioned how 
far the power of legislation extends in such matters. There are pro- 


in possession of the ‘‘ whole plan of operation” prepared, and bably states of society in which it would be no more possible to enforce 


announce “that an English prelate whom we could name has 
engaged to move at the opening session an humble petition to the 
Pope” for the dogmatic promulgation of certain declarations, 
—a statement which, if it refer, as it doubtless does, to Archbishop 
Manning, has, however, been already authoritatively contradicted 
in the Tablet as purely fictitious. The declarations to be re- 
sisted are the dogmatic confirmation of the Syllabus, and the 
promulgation of two new articles of faith—the bodily assumption 
of the Virgin and the Pope’s personal infallibility. To the 
examination of each point Janus devotes a section, but it is the 
last,—that affecting the infallibility question, which constitutes 
the special feature of the book. 

It has been attempted by Catholics, like the Bishops of Orleans 
and Mayence, to explain away the practical bearing of the pro- 
positions of the Syllabus. Janus confines himself to exploding this 
sophistical argumentation. He shows by Papal deeds, not of olden 
date, but of our own time, that the intention survives to put in 
action, whenever this can be practically done, the principle of coer- 
cion and the inquisitorial prohibition of scientific inquiry. In 1851 
the canonist Nuytz was censured because he claimed for the Church 
only the powers of spiritual jurisdiction, and in 1863 a clause was 
secured in the Concordat with the Spanish South American States 
whereby the civil power was bound to carry out every sentence 
pronounced by a spiritual Court. Equally false is it to pretend that 
the propositions in the Syllabus are compatible with practical tolera- 
tion (on any ground except unavoidable deference to necessity), 
in the teeth of various perfectly gratuitous reprobations of the free 
exercise of their religion secured to Protestants by the peace of West- 
phalia (reprobated, for instance, as late as 1789 by Pius VI.); the 
solemn declaration in 1805 by Pius VII. that heretics ought to be 
driven back into the fold by the loss of all their goods; and Gregory 
XVI.’s condemnation of freedom of conscience in 1832 as being in- 
spired by a spirit of madness, —so described in an Encyclical which 
Pius [X. has incorporated in hisown. Nor will the fetters imposed 
on intellectual freedom be less stringent. With the Syllabus for law, 
no one who ventures to impugn any single action of a Pope can fail 
by such censure to be guilty of heresy, so that Janus “ earnestly 
recommends Catholic authors, who may have in preparation his- 
torical or merely legal works, to make public their inquiries and 
books before December 30, 1869. As regards the second point—the 
Virgin’s Assumption—the matter involved would really seem utterly 
trivial. A Church that has already accepted so much on no autho- 
rity but an ipse dixit, that has just swallowed the Immaculate 
Conception, and been endowed with a bevy of new saints, need 
not strain at the Assumption. The only feature of interest 
in this redundant article is that it should be one specially 
dear to the Jesuits, who have made Mariolatry a particular 
worship, and who therefore demand this dogmatic promulgation 
as a glorification of their teaching and their own superior insight 
into holiness. ‘* As the Order expects from the Council an im- 
portant service, namely, the recommendation of itself as specifically 
qualified to assume the direction of gymnasia and higher educa- 
tional establishments, so it is particularly desirable. .... - and even 
necessary, that the moral doctrine of the Order,—this ever-gaping 
wound in its reputation,—should have the sanction of a decree of 
Council.” Herein, says Janus, lies the motive for this otherwise 
quite unaccountable purpose at such a moment as the present. But 
neither the Syllabus nor the Assumption are points to approach in 
their possible consequences the intended proclamation of the Pope’s 
personal infallibility. In treating this point, Janus rises to the 
height of originality; he has given here what before had not 
been written, a controversial history supported at each step by his 
own authorities of how the notion of personal infallibility was 
planted and fostered. But this must be reserved for a second 
notice. 


” 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—>——_ 

The Bible the People’s Charter. By Michael Thomas Sadler. (Long- 
mans. )—The best part of Mr. Sadler's book is that in which he discusses 
what he calls the “agrarian law” of the Mosaic constitution. On this 
subject he has collected a very considerable body of information, and 
makes out a strong case. The ordinances of Moses contemplated and 








probably in a great measure secured a more complete subdivision of 
land than has often prevailed in any community ; and the tenacity with 





an agrarian than it would be a sumptuary law. Another chapter which 
we can commend to our readers’ attention is that in which Mr. Sadler 
discusses the functions of the Hebrew prophets. Nothing can be more 
true than that the Hebrew Government contained at all times a strong 
element of liberty, that when it assumed a monarchical shape it had less 
of the despotic about it than was to be found in any other nation of the 
East. The question becomes more difficult when we come to the New 
Testament. There can be no question that, on the one hand, the princi- 
ples of Christianity point to equality, social and political, that such equality 
would be the best possible thing, nay, the only possible thing, were all 
men Christians in any real sense of the word; and that, on the other 
hand, preachers of submission and non-resistance, of the divine right of 
kings, &c., can build very plausible arguments on what they find in the 
New Testament Scriptures. This is a part of his subject to which Mr. 
Sadler scarcely gives an adequate treatment ; and we feel the defect the 
more after the able manner in which Professor Seeley has touched upon 
it in his lectures on ‘“ Roman Imperialism.” Our chief complaint against 
Mr. Sadler is that the authorities whom he heaps together are some- 
what too miscellaneous, and that he goes out of his way to state opinions 
which are not relevant to his subject. His subject is quite large 
enough already, without extending it to take in the question of the 
comparative justice and utility of direct and indirect taxation, or that of 
the existence of a separate order of ministers in the Christian Church. 
Mr. Sadler’s opinions on these points are held by many sincere and able 
men, and he is quite entitled to state and to support them in the proper 
place, which is certainly not to be found in this book. Here we think 
his judgment at fault, but he leaves on us the impression of being an 
earnest and industrious seeker after truth, who is enthusiastic for a good 
cause, and may fairly believe that he has done something to advance it. 


King Gab's Story-Bag, and the Wonderful Stories it Contained. By 
Heraclitus Grey. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—From the first story 
in this book it appears that King Gab was originally a poor boy who 
could do nothing practical, but that he told stories so well as to win him- 
selfa kingdom. If the stories he told are to be gauged by those in this 
volume, the art of fiction must have been at a lowebb in those days, and 
we are afraid that Mr. Heraclitus Grey will not earn such a reward now. 
Most of the earlier stories in the book are very foolish, and their folly is 
tiresome rather than diverting. But there is some improvement as we 
go on, and we light on one interesting story towards the end, called 
“The Blue Pip and the Fairy.” 


Papers from over the Water. By Sinclair Tousey. (New York: 
American News Company.)—Mr. Sinclair, starting for Europe, was 
asked by his friends to write to them about what he saw. He complied 
by writing to the newspapers which his friends always had it in their 
power to read, and thus saved his time and, we hope, realized some 
dollars. They are pleasant letters enough, except, indeed, when the 
writer begins to talk “tall,” and this he sometimes does in a most 
amazing manner, as, for instance, when he says of Pompeii, that it was 
‘‘ buried ere the blood was dry on the cross of Christianity’s Founder,” 
which can be true only in the region of miracle, as it was buried A.D- 
79. This fault apart, he is blameless enough, being willing to allow 
that there are mattersin which the United States might possibly improve 
their ways. We do not feel quite certain about the accuracy of this 
information. It is quite possible that, as he tells us, Baron Rothschild’s 
place near Ge.eva, ‘as a whole, doesn’t compare with that of Morris 
Ketchum, at Westport, Ct.” but we must dissent when we read 
that a morning visit to Covent Garden Market will enable the visitor to 
see “about as much beef as can bo seen elsewhere in the same space.” 


Mr. Do la Rue’s scientific and very useful diaries, memorandum- 
books, and pocket-books for 1870, edited by Mr. Glaisher, have already 
appeared. The strong russia-leather pocket-book for gentlemen, the 
gilt green morocco pocket-book for ladies, and the large red-letter 
diary and improved memorandum-book for ordinary household use, are, 
we think, the most instructive and convenient, as well as prettiest, 
things of the kind which appear. We would suggest to the editor that 
he should put a little more explanation into the (smaller) ladies” 
memorandum-book, where the table of expansions of given substances. 
is given without any explanation of what the temperatures are within 
which the expansions are supposed to take place, or what the supposi- 
tion is as to the volumes from which the expansions aro supposed 
to start. These explanations aro given clearly enough in the larger 
diaries, but in the smaller, the ladies’ diary, the table of expansions ap- 
pears in a most enigmatic form, and one certainly not in the least cal- 
culated to make science intelligible and attractive to women. If it 
were necessary to abbreviate so far as to leave out the explanation, it 
would have been better to have left out the table altogether. The 
astronomical diagram this yoar is a picture of the total eclipse of 
August 18, 1868, with those-various red protuberances visible which have 
since been shown to be flames of burning hydrogen gas. The highest 
of these enormous tongues of flame seems to have reached the height of 
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90,000 miles and upwards above the sun’s surface, nearly four times the 
length of the earth’s equator! The scientific information furnished in 
the diaries is very judiciously chosen, and the get-up of the pocket- 


books is as good as possible. 

Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This is a story of the last Polish struggle for independence, though the 
authoress does not take her readers into the actual field of battle. This 
is probably wise, but the story wants incident; in the first volume it 
scarcely moves at all; there, in fact, we do not get beyond the intro- 
ductions, which are necessary, certainly, but which might be got over, one 
sould think, ina shorter spaco. And when it does begin to move, there 
is very little liveliness about it. It is impossible to help foreseeing the 
fate of the hero all along; that he will get, so to speak, into the frying- 
pan, and out of the frying-pan into the fire. In fact, he does absolutely 
nothing except be thrown into prison, and be passed from prison into 
Siberia. And yet the book is not without some considerable interest. 
There are several characters in it distinctly and vividly drawn; there 
are pictures of life and manners which have a very real and truthful 
look about them. Tho writer seems to be at home among the scenes 
which she describes. Probably she knows much more about the Greek 
Papas than we do; yet she must surely be a little too hard on them; 
they cannot all be such intolerable drunken villains as she represents 
them. In fact, it is too obviously her purpose to depress them for the 
sake of exalting the Roman Catholic priests. 


A Synoptical History of England. (Walton.)—It is scarcely praise to 
say of a book that it is an excellent “cram” book, but as examinations 
are a necessary evil, and cramming must be done, and may even be of 
some real use if is is done judiciously, it is as well to have officient 
instruments. The plan of this book is to put in three columns “ principal 
events ;’ “observatious,” which we may say are exceedingly good, both 
tersely written and judicious; aud “contemporary events.” Thus a 
glance will give the reader an excellent idea of any period, England 
being taken for the time being, as the centre. A teacher or lecturer 
otherwise well informed on his subject, for the book does not attempt 
the foolish affectation of being universal, would find this a most convenient 
text-book. The volume is furnished with a convenient apparatus of 
genealogical tables, &c., some of them not to be found, at least, in so 
convenient a shape, in the ordinary histories. We may instance “ A 
Tableillustrating the Claims of Balliol and Bruce to the Crown of Scotland,” 
and “A Table illustrating the War of the Spanish Succession.” The 
book is likely to be so useful that wo should be glad to see the author 
extend his plan to the histories of other countries. We may notice one 
thing which seems somewhat of an affectation. Why do we have 
Octarchy instead of Heptarchy. There never were even seven kingdoms 
at once, and as either term must be conventional, we prefer tho old 
one. 

Church Restoration. By the Author of Ecclesia Dei. (Longmans.)— 
The writer sees the evils in the present condition of the Church of 
England very plainly, and expresses himself with perfect candour about 
them. A clergyman, as he tells us, of five-and-twenty years’ experience, 
ho is convinced that the Church is not doing anything like the work 
which it ought todo. There is a value in such statements ; they are 
painful to make, and whether or no they aro correct, they are certainly 
honest. But we cannot attach much value to the “constructive” part 
of the writer's book. He writes with fluency, sometimes with eloquence, 
but he is perplexingly vague. We must confess to have been bafiled 
by his theory of the origin and naturo of the Christian Society ; out of 
his “counsels of amendment” we do gather something, chiefly that 
what we may call ‘ Broad Church” doctrine should be preached, instead 
of narrower theories of the Divine purpose. With that, of course, we 
heartily agree ; if they were preached everywhere, and if people would 
listen to them, which they are little inclined to do, something, nay, much, 
might be done towards Church restoration. Let the author, we should 
say, do all he can in the work; we should judge from this book that he 
can do it not without power. We cannot help thinking that he will be 
serving his generation more than he does by the rhetoric, earnest, we 
doubt not, but somewhat vague, which he gives us in this book. 


Portry.—Meletae: Poems. By Joseph Ellis. (Pickering.)—Mr. Ellis 
has done, we suppose, what many other men have done and will do, in spite 
of the remonstrances of critics and the neglect of the public,—he has 
printed the contents of his portfolio, the verses with which he has 
amused himself and, would it be rude to say? bored his friends during 
the last five-and-twonty years. Those verses are not particularly good 
or bad of their kind, being fairly melodious, and at times not without 
something of thought in them. The only piece at which we are disposed 
to rebel is that called “ The Tercentenary.” Mr. Ellis may say what he 
likes in his own character, but it is intolerable to make Shakespeare talk 
such stuff as this :— 

“Tam here, I am hero 
In ether sphere 
As ether clear; 

I am near you; 

See you, hear you; 

I am near you, 

See you, hear you; 

Me you not espy, 

But I am all eye; 

Me you not hear, 

But I am all ear;” &., &c 





This is absolutely intolerable. Why should Shakespeare be mado to 
talk negro-English—“ Me you not espy"? The Spiritualists themselves 
could not have treated him worse.——Fret Not, and other Poems, by 
Henry Bateman (Hodder and Stoughton), is a volume of fair verse, not 
sufficiently good to be read with pleasure, but leaving on the mind an 
impression of respect for the writer. One poem, indeod, “ The Silent 
Gravestone,” stands out from the others. It bears every mark of 
being, as the author describes it, the result of strong personal feeling, 
and the reality of the subject gives a power of thought and expression 
which we do not find elsewhere. We do not doubt, indeed, that all Mr. 
Bateman's subjects, which are generally didactic and sometimes of a 
distinctly religious cast, are real to him; but we do not seo that they 
raiso him above the level of a conventional treatment. It is hard not to 
speak with more kindness of a volume so evidently well intentioned, but 
itis impossible to forget that sacred subjects are not hallowed by mediocre 
verse. Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical, by Edward Ledwich Mitford 
(Provost and Co.), are of a kind which a critic finds it difficult to 
characterize. They are not obviously bad. Mr. Mitford imitates his 
models fairly well, but then, his models are, for different reasons, not 
well chosen. A drama of “Princo Edward” suggests a comparison 
which would be fatal to a writer of far more skill and power. And, on 
the other hand, Alexander Smith, whose influence we seem to trace in 
others of the poems, is a very dangerous guide indeod. Take those lines, 
for instance, in which a lover urges his suit :— 
“Love you? O ask me if I live or breathe ; 

Ask the lost traveller on the Syrian plain, 

Writhing in all the agonizing pain 

Of parching thirst; have water would he fain 

To cool his blackened lips; ask the cag'd lark, 

Perch'd on a dead sod in some alley dark, 

That sits with quivering wing and upturned eyo,” 
—and so on, through we know not how many lines of rhetoric. Of 
rhetoric and word-ornament, there is enough in Mr. Mitford's volume, 
but we can see very little pootry.——Pvems from Calvary, by R. 
Hilton (Provost), may be disposed of very shortly, we cannot see either 
meaning or metre in them.— Rinaldo: a Novelette in Verse (Long- 
mans), is written, we learn, by the author of Vasco, and is scarcely an 
improvement on it. Wasco was history in some sort of shape, though 
not in the shape wo should choose, preferring, as we do, to read our 
prose not cut up into lengths; Jtinaldo is a weak little tale, in 
which there is neither incident nor character that makes any 
sort of impression, of a Spanish king who discovers that a certain 
cousin Ferdinand, a gentle troubadour with “German eyes of pale blue” 
(why pale? that is not the caeruleus colour), has won the affections of 
his bride, and is also the rightful heir to the throne, and who thereupon 
disappears. The author cannot make blank verse, ending lines, for 
jnstance, with such a word as “througb,” and sometimes writes in a 
way which is not to be tolerated in verse blank or rhymed; as hero— 


“They hatched 
These pleasant projects with a sense of gain 
In inverse ratio to Rinaldo’s loss.” 


The ornament, too, is often vory false indeed; thus a burial-ground is 
said to be, 





“ Like some rare and beauteous emerald 

With pearly agates set.” 

Who ever saw an emerald set with agates, or agates poarly? Yet there 
are some tolerable passages, if the mediocre were tolerable, which we 
know it is not. Coila’s Whispers, by the Knight of Morar (Black- 
wood).—There are many traces of poetical feeling in this volume, which 
is evidently the work of a man of culture and taste. Yet it is dis- 
appointing ; one always expects something perfect enough to satisfy one 
but never finds it. Here is what might be a gem, yet hardly is :— 


“ A Violet and Primrose bed; 
A morning Sun; some raindrops shed ; 
A Breeze, that from the moorland blows, 
A ewaying yew; an early rose; 
A Maiden for a moment seen 
Of blithest step, of years fifteen ; 
An Angel bright, of name unknown ; 
Ten Springs have passed; ten Summers flown; 
No fairer picture Time has shown.” 


Besides the pooms of sentiment, there are some “Lays of London’ 
which seom to court comparison with Mr. Locker'’s “London Poems,’ 
but are scarcely equal to them. We should say that the volume is very 
elegant in appearance, and that it is adorned with some ghastly illustra- 
tions by George Cruickshank and Gustave Doré. Indian Ballads and 
other Poems. By William Waterfield. (Smith and Elder.)—The author 
should have told us a little more about the origin of his Indian poems. 
He calls himself a “translator of ballads,” but we imagine that few of 
the pieces are actually translations. It is difficult to judge of their 
merit without knowing what admixture there is with them of the author’s 
own, but the versification is fluent and melodious and the style abounds 
with not ungraceful ornament. Ono of the bost is “Sharmistha,” a tale 
not altogether unlike the legend of Alcestis, only that it is the son, not the 
wife, who offers himself, taking the burden of his father's age and giving 
up his own youth. The miscellaneous pieces which the author has added 
please us less. “The Lament on the Death of Epaminondas ” resembles 
too much the so-called “Pindaric Odes” of the last century, before it 
was discovered how strict were Pindar rules of metre. The others do 
not rise above the level of ordinary vers de société——Primitia, by 
Zachary Edwards (Provost).—These first-fruits are too plentiful. A 
volume of what we take to be youthful verses nearly equals in bulk 
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van more than one great poet has been content to ran as the work of 
his life. A fatal facility is Mr. Edwards’ bane. It would be better if 
he were to write less, and we are sorely tempted to say, better still if he 
would not write at all. Let the reader judge by this :— 
“PLEBS AND POPULUS. 
“The people! Are not you and I 
Some portion of the people too, 
Whom to exclude reformers try, 
Unless we think as certain do? 
“Why should the lowest class of all 
Thus arrogate the people’s name ? 
On us the burdens chiefly fall, 
Power's drawbacks which they do not claim. 
“We need another word for this, 
The vagueness of one common term 
Of misconception parent is, 
Of wide and rooted error germ.” 
This is, perhaps, the worst that there is. The best we have tried to find, 
but despair of discovering it among some thousands of verses which 
would pass muster very fairly in an album. 

New Epitioys.—In the cheap re-issue of the Works of Hugh Miller 
(Nimmo) we have to notice the appearance of two volumes, each admir- 
able in its way, and the more delightful because dealing with neutral 
subjects of literature and science, in which the writer always displayed 
himself to special advantage. Both are too well known to need more 
than the mention of their names, Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland, and the Old Red Sandstone. ——The Pilyrim and the Shrine 
(Tinsley) appears in a second edition, with corrections and additions, the 
latter consisting “‘mainly of some remarks in the dogmatic instruction 
of children.” ‘ Where Love is, there is no Dogma,” is the summing-up 
of the author’s philosophy. There is something of offence in the sound 
of the word “ dogma ;” but if it means faith in something above man, the 
need of it is felt the most when love fails. Herbert Ainslie found his 
object of his pilgrimage in a happy marriage. But what becomes of his 
worship if the shrine be broken down by death? Euchologion is a 
manual issued by the Church Service Society, an association consisting 
of ministers of the Church of Scotland. It contains forms of worship 
selected, it seems, in a very catholic spirit, from various liturgical 
sources, ancient and modern. We are glad to see that the undertaking 
has achieved such success as is indicated by the issue of a second edition. 
A form which should constitute the basis of worship without forbidding 
the exercise of oxtempore prayer, of which some men possess a singular 
gift, would seem, all our own prepossessions apart, a very desirable 
thing. We have received a new edition illustrated of the Shepherd 
of Bethlehem, by A. L. O. E. (Nelson), a book which combines the 
history of David with a tale of modern life, applying, of course, 
the moral of the old to the new. ——Whether the Scouring of 
the White Horse (Macmillan) is an old or a new edition is more 
than we can gather from an examination of the title-page, 
which looks new, but has the date 1859. Whether old or new, we 
have read again with undiminished pleasure a very charming sketch, 
and cannot do otherwise than suggest the same source of enjoyment to our 
friends. We have to acknowledge also the second volume of Mr. 
Buchanan's edition of the Poetical Works of Lonyfellow, containing, 
among a number of minor poems, “The Golden Legend” and * The 
Spanish Student.”——~An English translation of the Comte de Paris’s 
Trades’ Unions of England has been executed by Nassau J. Senior 
(smith, Elder, and Co.), and appears with a short preface by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., commending it to the attention of readers who 
cannot conveniently consult it in its original form. Messrs. Triibner 
publish a translation into Spanish by Mr. George Temple of the Queen’s 
Journal in the Highlands. ~—Mr. Edgington gives us the second volume 
of his translation of the Odyssey of Homer (Longmans). We do not 
observe that it differs in point of execution from the first, which we could 
not think a success. If the reader wants a specimen, here is the death 
of Argus :— 

“This dog belonged to one who died far off ; 
Were he in body so conditioned now 
As when Ulysses left him seeking Troy, 
Thou wouldst admire his swiftness and his strength; 
For in a thick wood's depth ne'er fled he from 
The beast which he pursued, its footsteps tracked. 
But sloth now binds him; for his master died 
Afar off; careless women heed him not: 
For servants, when their master rules them not, 
Desire no more to do things that are just; 
For Jove the half of virtue takes away 
From men held of the day of servitude. 
Thus speaking, he the palace entered now, 
And went straight to the suitors through the halls; 


But death's dark fate took hold of Argus when 
He saw his master after twenty years.” 


——We have to notice two editions of Speeches by the Right Hon. Johu 

















Bright. One of these is called “the author's popular edition,” and | 


appears under the care of Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers (Macmillan). | 
It contains about fifty-seven speeches, reaching over a period of nearly 
a quarter of a century, the earliest in date being on “ The Maynooth 


Grant,” delivered April 16, 1845, and the latest another speech on Irish | 
affairs, delivered in the House of Commons in the April of last year. | 


The reader will get from this volume a complete idea of Mr. Bright's 
power as an orator; the speeches, it will be remembered, have had the 
advantage of his revision. Mr. J. OC. Hotten publishes a snaaller 
volume, Speeches on Public 2 4 furs of the last Twenty Years by the Right 
Hon. John Bright, M.P., a selection of twenty speeches, the last being 
that delivered on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. 
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Death. 
NortTH—On the 29th ult., at Hastings Lodge, Hastings, Frederick North, Esq., of 
Rougham, Norfolk, M.P. for Hastings, aged 69. 


KEITH, PROWSE, AND ©CO’Ss 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 








LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HAR MONTUMS 
i may be seen in A varieties, for Church, Drawing-roum, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


TNE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion, Any 


keyboard, 
Price Four and Five Gainueas. 


pianist can perform upon it without study. 

Mvsic AL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 

PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really tine well- 

iene d INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 

introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes with accompaniment 

of flute, bells, and dram, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expre »ssive effects 

upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 

YONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 

_) for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards, BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 


LU TES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty a volume of tone unsurpassed, 34 Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new aud second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all dugerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, * Hints to Flute Players,” price 64. 


YECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
7 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, ve by 
Broadwood and Collard, L4 to 40 Guineas, 





| Guineas 


| Cornet, electroplated, £ 


a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates, The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapi: dand 
! distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft 6in. by 4ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
: the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft, by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 


NE \W GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
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NORNET a2 PISTONS.—The New MODEL C ARC ULAR 
J POCKET CORNET, Electr yplated (with case a te), is m vat 
beautiful in appearance 1d extremely easy to play. I 8 Model 
. in case complete, Ordinary M dels fr 
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ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OP hE OR. L— 
) Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITO RY,48 CHEAPSIDE 
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GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
PENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s Gd, 
and 6s 6d per 2,000. ies ae 

The TEMPLE ENV ELOPE, extra secure, with High 

Flap, Is per 100, 
merRA Ww PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP. Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
NIDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yousand skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and w'llthank youto send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrvted Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. i have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
Icommenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, Rh. J. WILLIAMS.” 


fPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—‘38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I[ am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—lI am, Sir, yours obediently, G. ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 561b., 8s, 























OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 

—Derangement of the Stomach and Bowels.— 
In all cases of irregularities of the liver, the stomach, 
and bowels, Holloway's celebrated Pills are a safe 
specific. Dysentery, biliousness, acidity of the stomach, 
sick headache, debility, loss of appetite, drowsiness, and 
incapacity for exertion will all pass away before a 
course of these Pills, which purify the blood and give 
tone to the whole system. In external injuries, such as 
burns, scalds, and bruises, and all skin diseases, the 
Vintment is wonderfully efficacious. Both Pills and 
Ointment are composed of rare balsams, unmixed with 
& grain of mercury or any deleterious substance. They 
can be used with safety by both sexes, at all ages, in 
any climate, 


N° EMBER FOGS are coming, indeed, 
A already are here, and many are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, &c. Immediate 
relief may be secured by the use of SPENCER'S 
PULMONIC ELIXIR. It possesses every property 
which can be beneficial in cases of Colds, Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Complaints of the Chest and Lungs. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON 








HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. coe LL EK 
« 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, 
street, W. 


Oxford 








(ess CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1307. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 150s:—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 1s 9d. Do, do. zine-lined, from 4s 6d. 
Covered Box-scoops, from 4s 6d. Do. with Hand-scoop, 
from 10s 6d. Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, 
from 19s. Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
confidently asserts his to be the largest, and at the 
same time the best and most varied, assortment in the 
world. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, 2,3, and 4 New- 
man street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman 
yard, London. 

With the present Railway Facilities the cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom is trifling, WILLIAM S. BURTON will 
always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by 
post, ou the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
EK LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| 





&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
is 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


( XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


OSS of APPETITE speedily _pre- 

vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 

“ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 

ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 

confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen.—WATERS and 

WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Easicheap, E.C. 

Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. 








INDIGESTION. 
=: CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
a A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, Is Ljd 2s 9d, and Ls, 

[ )ENNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 

approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





SHERRIE S. 






No. 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)..... . 24s 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich)...... 368 
» 5—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 485 


T. 0. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
LONDON.,.,....00... ~ 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ....., - 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 


J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 

Black, Blue, and mixed-coloured Witneya, 
lined [talian cloth and Velvet Collar, 31s 6d each; also 
of milled and treble Meltons, from 42s to 635 each, 


J. NICOLL invites special attention 
e to a new design for a popular WINTER 
WAISTCOAT, which he has just invented. Lt will be 
found an invaluable desideratum by all who travel or 
are exposed to inclement weather. The body part is of 
elastic cloth, made expressly for this purpose, with 
sleeves of the same material. At the wrists are attached 
contrivances of rich seal fur, which will either cover 
the hand as a gauntlet, or when thrown back will form 
a handsome cuff and ornament. 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

¢ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
= towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal an@ 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
“6 A ANDALU Z A.” 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 

E.C. 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and 5is 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
UNVILLE’s OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dablin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Danville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 








AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1869, 
HE GRAND DIPLOMAof HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the Paris and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS, 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 
Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig’s signature. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

: The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


CROSSE and ~~ BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


In pint and quart tins, ready fur immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


TRAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S.E. 


MIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETL” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for childreu and invalids, 
See name on each tablet aud label, 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Now ready, this day, in 1 vol. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE; 
Infinitely Little. 
and explained by Natural Science. 


or, the Infinitely Great and the 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 


343 Engravings on Wood and Four Coloured Plates. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE GOOD ST. LOUIS and his 
TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “The Life 
of Stothard,” “ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &c. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, 





On Nov. 9, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s, 
ATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, 
Legendary and Traditional. With Illustrations. 
By E. H. Corsovutp. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


HE ART-JOURNAL 
For November (price 2s. 6d.) contains :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, JACK IN OFFICE, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
2, PIRATES of the MEDITERRANEAN PLAYINGat 
DICE for PRISONERS, after F. R. PICKERSGILL, 





R.A. 
3. LURLEI—the NYMPH of the RHINE, from the 
Statue by GuSTAV HEROLD. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Relics of Charles L, by 
John Piggot, Jun., F.S.A.—Munich International Exhi- 
bition, with Notes on German Art—The Stately Homes 
of England: No. 8. Knole House, by 8S. C. Hall, F.S A., 
illustrated—Recent Improvements in Minor British 
Industries: Electro-Metallurgy, by Henry Murray, F.SA. 
—British Artists, their Style and Character: John 
Burr, by James Dafforne, illustrated—The South Ken- 
sington Museum — Visits to Private Galleries: The 
Collection of George Schlotel, Esq.—Picture Galleries 
of Italy: Bologna, by James Dafforne, illustrated— 
Antoine Joseph Wiertz, &c., &c. 

London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, 1869. No. DCXLIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
EARL'S DENE.—Part I. 
The JEWISH REFORMATION and the TALMUD. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD: — Dr. Cumming and the 
Council—The Claims of the Fenians. 
The LAND QUESTION of IRELAND. 
JOHN.—Part I. 
SAINT ELOY-SUR-LES-DUNES. 
The FAROESE SAGA. 
SCOTLAND in PARLIAMENT: 
Inquiry. 
W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
7 se . G © 8 fX. 
NOW READY for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
ROLAND YORKE. A Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
By the Author of “* East Lynne.” 
BYRON’S DAUGHTER, 
The GAME FINISHED. By Johnny Ludlow. 
HOW WE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
An UNFAIR ADVANTAGE, 
5. The POWER of SILENCE. 
Sixpence Monthly. 





the Poor-Law 


eset om 


ae 





[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
price 15s ; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Catalogue (new edition), 


Just published. 


HOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 

INDELIBLE RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1870, 

in several sizes, and in a great variety of plain and 

ornamental bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


QEVENTEEN: ‘H ANNUAL WINTER 
_ 





J) EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by 
British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 
o'clock. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE— 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. JOHN WOOD.— 
Fourth week.—Operetta, comedy, and ballet.—Every 
Evening, at Seven, Offenbach’s TREASURE TROVE, 
Misses Susan Pyne, Everard, Lovell, and Mr. Crellin. 
At Eight, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Misses 
Herbert, Henrade, Larkin, and Sallie Turner; Messrs. 
Mark Smith, Barton Hill, J. G. Shore, A. W. Young, 
Gaston Murray, and Lionel Brough. Scenery by 
Grieve, Lloyds, and O'Connor. At 10.45, New Ballet, 
THE MAGIC WALTZ. With Cospoda Ribet, the 
Russian danseuse.—Orchestra stalls, 7s ; stalls (bonnets 
allowed), 58; dress circle, 5s; family circle, 2s 6d; 
amphitheatre. 1s.—Box-office, ten till five. Seats at 





Mitchell's, and all libraries —Open at half-past six. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—NOo. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat* terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 








Broad atreet, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





APITALISTS SEEKING SAFE and 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, free from risk, 
should act only upon the soundest advice, The under- 
signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in 
the different share markets, offers his services. Mines 
judiciously selected form a wider range for profit than 
any other class of securities. Instances frequently 
oceur of 1,000 per cent, and upwards being returned on 
the original outlay. Read “ Britain's Metal Mines,” a 
complete guide, price 1s, free per post 13 stamps. 
JOHN R. PIKE, 
3 Crown Chambers, Threadneedle street, London. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Pleasant 
Abode during the Winter Months. Reduced 
Tariff from Ist November. 
Address, J. BOHN, llfracombe, North Devon. 


perce te EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 

and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








Factory, 34 and 35 Charles | 





HE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1826. 


President.—The Duke of Roxspurane. 
Vice-Presidents——The Duke of BuccLevcn, L rd 
COLONSAY, and Mr. Sheriff BELu, " 
LONDON BoaRp. 

John Charles Andreae, Esq. (Messrs. Nestle, Andreae. 

and Co.) 5 
John Borradaile, Esq., 4 St. Helen's place. 
John Hennings Nix, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller and Co.) 
Augustus Sillem, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons) 
Medical Officer.—Dr. CO. B, Sewell, 13 Fenchurch street, 
Bankers.—Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, Nix, and Mathieson, 


The Report presented by The Directors to the Forty- 
Third Aunual Meeting of the Members of this Office 
showsthat at 31st December last the existing Assurances 
amounted to £5,338,442, the annual i me to £206,400, 
and the Accumulated Funds to £1,295,863, A 

The Sixth Septennial Investigation into the Society's 
affairs was made last year, when Reversionary Bonuses 
amounting in the aggregate to £259,793 were added to 
the Policies of the Members. The soundness of this 
result was confirmed by the eminent London Actuaries, 
Professor De Morgan and Robert Tucker, Esq. The 
first-named gentleman states in his report to the Direc. 
tors!;—‘“‘ As to the method of valuation, in matters of 
principle and in detail of calculation, I am further of 
opinion that the whole has been done in a sound and 
satisfactory manner.” 

Tae Funds, which are proved to be amply sufficient 
to meet the whole obligations of the Society under its 
Policies and otherwise, are certified by the Auditor to 
be invested as under :— 

Heritable or Real Securities 
Guaranteed and Preference Stocks 
Ground Rents; Government, &c., Annui- 
ties ... ooo cos soe eee oie 
Loans on Surrender Values of Policies 
Loans on Reversions and Life Interests 
Current Premiums and Value of Re- 
assurances one oe one one 
Cash in Banks, and Stamps on hand .,, 


Total Funds... 






«» £517,165 8 3 
352,948 9 LL 


220,276 9 10 
93,404 19 1 
27,561 8 10 

64,689 12 
19,817 9 


-o 


...£1,295,863 13 7 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Tables of Rates 
for all descriptions of Life Assurance may be obtained 
on application. 

Particular attention is invited to the Society's Ori- 
ginal and Economical System of ** Minimum Premiums.” 

JOHN STOTT, Manager. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Res. Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 

N ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
pe ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, 
London. 

Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 
DIRECTORS. 

Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol | Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 

Peter Cator, Esq. Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Charrington, Esq. | Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. | Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir- 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. mingham. 

Frederick Engelhardt, Esq | Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq.; | Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 

Liverpool. lington. 

Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Henry Sturt, Esq. 

Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8, Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income, No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of five years’ standing or 
upwards. 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 

The Sum Assured 


vee £4,000,000 








» Gross Income .... 185,000 
» Accumulated Fun « =1,275,000 
» Total Claims paid 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to Members in reduction 

OF PROUIRIIG. sisesececcessesnvnsncvercsconsenees 860,000 


For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


ypaATC ry vy: ‘Tr » r 
OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. i 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


rE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1369, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1863 showeth that 
The Fire Premiums were £867,37 











The New Life Premiums £23,403 and the total 265,668 
The Annuities payable . 56,003 
a Fun 3,333,078 





The Invested Funds . . ‘ 
Being an increase on 1867 of £137,072. 
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Now ready. 
cATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
DEDICT RL THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
In 8yo, cloth, price 21s. 


A DIARY IN THE EAST 


DURING THE TOUR OF THE 


PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES 


7ILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Special Correspondent 
yee of the Times. 


Illustrated by Chromo-Lithographs and Woodcuts, 
GsorGE ROUTLEDGE and SONs, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, post Svo, 7s 6d. 
HE LOST TALES of MILETUS. 
By Lord Lytton, 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
P OEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 


JousN MurRAY, Albemarle street. 


MMuE SECOND EDITION of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 254, is published 
THIS DAY, with a POSTSCRIPT to the Article on 
BYRON, containing some new and important facts in 
further refutation of Mrs, BEECHER STOWE'S 
“TRUE STORY.” 
JoHN Mvcrray, Albemarle street. 











2Is, 70 Plates, 4 coloured. 
AQICROSCOPE. The Fourth and very 
at much enlarged Edition of HOW to WORK 
with the MICROSCUPE, by Dr. LioneL Breas, F.R.S. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall, 


This day is published, price 6d. 
N FICTION as a MEANS of 
POPULAR TEACHING. A Lecture. By the 
Hon. Lord NEAVES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
This day is published. 
ORD ST. LEONARD’S HANDY- 
4 BOOK of PROPERTY LAW. A New Edition, 
being the Eighth, price 5s, 
WitttAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Shortly at all the Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
“MMHE MIDLANDS and OTHERS.” 
By Henry LItrLesoun, In 3 vols. 
London: Ropert JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 16 pp., 1d. 
HE SOCIAL FUTURE of the 
WORKING-CLASS. By E. S. BEEsLy, Professor 
of History in University College, London. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly. : 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn, London. 





Now ready, price 1s, or post free, 1s 3d. 
TATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
A Full Report of the General Meceting of 
Members at Birmingham on the 12th and 13th of 
October. 

Londou: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 
Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 
Manchester: J. E, CORNISH. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and at the offices of the 

League, 47 Ann street, Birmingham. 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 


&vo, sewed, price 1s. 


SERMON preached at the CONSE- 
Fs CRATION of the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of SALISBURY, in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 28, 1869, 
By R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Rector of Whately, Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 
Nearly ready, in super royal Svo, with a Map and 80 
Illustrations, price £1 10s, in extra cloth. 

OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE 
ey PAINTER in CORSICA. By Epwarp Lear. 
With 80 Illustrations (40 full page) drawn on Wood by 
the Author. 

London: Robert JonN Busn, 32 Charing Cross, S.W.- 








Now ready, crown ove, pp. 228, cloth, ~ 
OBERT OWEN, the Founder of 


Socialism in England. By ARTHUR JonN BoorTn, 


London: TrupNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In one thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 1és. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
? Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
+reatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of 
rg Prescriptions, &e. Forming a Comprehen- 
9 Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, 
xc. By T. J. (GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

* Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners—but none of them equal those by 
Dr. Graham."— Medical Circular. 

, Far excelling every publication of its class,"— 
Srttish Standard, 

London: Published by SIMPKIN , 

‘ : ished by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, an 7 
Sold by all Booksellers, _ 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herwortr 


DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the Queen. Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. 

FroM THE “TIMES,” OcTOBER 22:—* All the civilized world—English, Continental, and American—takes an 
interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage upon which has been enacted some of the grandest 
dramas and saddest tragedies in our national annals. Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with 
great spirit. His descriptions are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attemp ¢ 
at condensation. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The 
narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal, Another cause célébre possessed of a perennial inter- 
est is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In 
conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
a light on our national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the 
second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
R. H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs, OLIPHANT, Author of * The 
Life of the Rey. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s, (Just ready. 
Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. By Gerorce 
MACDONALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Ameuia B. Epwarps, Author of 


“ Barbara's History,” &. 3 vols. 


Noblesse Oblige. 


Huguenot Family,” &¢. 3 vols. 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort; and we sincerely thank the 
author for a novel the interest of which lies in the virtue, and not the wickedness, of its personages,"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Viola. By the Author of “ Caste,” &e. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—/al! Mall Gazette, 


Sir Thomas Branston. By W. Gisert, Author of 


“ Luerezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
3 vols, 


Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 


The SECOND NUMBER of “The ACADEMY,” will 
be published on SATURDAY NEXT, and may be obtained of all Booksellers 
*.* Advertisements must be sent in immediately. 





By Saran Tytier, Author of “The 


3 vols. 


[Vovember 12. 





and Newsagents. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





This day is published. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


OF THE 


REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PAINTER’S CAMP,” &c. 
In November. 
WENDERHOLME: 

A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 








King’s, Thread 

















TABLE KNIVES. § pe SPOONS and FoRKS. | Fiddle Lily. @ Beaded 

Best steel secured to Ivory Handles.| = | = Carvers. attorn. | Patterns. 
eS | = | i 

me fe Tea Spoons 24s 508 

Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 17s| 15s 6s 0d Dessert .. 405 548 

ivory, square, full size ‘ 20s/15s' 7s 0d | Table........ b48 708 

» better, round 258/188 9s Od | Dessert For! »  }218)/278/3Rs) 405 548 

round handles, strong 40s / 22s 11s 6d Table » (278368 488 54s 70s 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz.. £2 10s, £3, to £6. | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
. | CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 308, 35s, 458, 55a, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, vix bottles, 22s, 368, 48s, 60s, 80s. 
| The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 





ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory always fresh. 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s, | Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. | Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 5s. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford strect. Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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Now ready, royal Svo, price 4d, weekly, No. L of 


NAT 


U RE. 


A Wieeklp Wilustrated Journal of Science, 


CONTENTS. 


GOETHE: APHORISMS ON NATURE. By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

ON THE FERTILIZATION OF WINTER- 
FLOWERING PLANTS. By A. W. Ben- 
nett, F.L.S. 

PROTOPLASM AT THE ANTIPODES. 

THE Recent TOTAL ECLIPSE IN AMERICA. 

J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

MADSEN’s DANISH ANTIQUITIES. By Sir 
J. Lubbock, F.R.S. 

NEWMAN'S British Motus. By W. 8. 
Dallas, F.L.S. 

Our BOOK-SHELF. 

SCIENCE-TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell. 

Tue LAtTe ProressoR GRAHAM. By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 


MEETING OF THE GERMAN NATURALISTS 
AND PHYSICIANS AT INNSBRUCK. By 
A. Geikie. 

Triassic DINOSAURIA, 
Huxley. 

CORRESPONDENCE—The Suez Canal. By 
T. Login, C.E. 

NOTES. 

AstTrRONOMY—Astronomical Congress at 
Vienna. 


By Professor 


CHEMISTRY—Abstracts of Papers by | 


Bettendorff, Paterno, Peligot. &c. 
Puysics—Magnus on Heat Spectra, 
PuysioLoGy—Pettenkofer on Cholera, 

&e. 

SocreTrES AND ACADEMIES—DIARY— 
300KS RECEIVED. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London, Publishing Office, 9 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, royal 4to, with ornamental binding, 42s, 


rT ‘ . rT 
TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Twelve Illustrations beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in the 
East by McENtry, with Frontispiece from a Picture by JOHN JELLICOE, and 
Illuminated Texts and Borders. 


‘aa > > rT XT ‘ps 
ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life. with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. Royal Svo, with 30 Photo- 
graphic and Autotype Illustrations, in ornamental! binding, 31s 6d. [This day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S | DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER. 3 vols., 368, (Second Edition, next week. 


NARRATIVE of a YEARS JOURNEY 
THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA in 1862-3. By W. Girrorp 


PALGRAVE. With Map, Plans, and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Pith and Cheaper Edition this day. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 1859 


—1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By I. T. 
PriTCHARD (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vert week. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: its Laws and Con- 


sequences By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrative Examples. 
8yv0. [Nexrt week. 








The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Eight Lectures by R. PAYNe SmitH, D.D, Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ's Church, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, [Newt week. 


The STRANGER of SERIPHOS: a Dramatic 


Poem. By FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 


ETYMOLOGY. Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. By JOHN PEILE, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


~ TY ri Tv TaQ Ty 
The BRITISH EXPEDITION to ABYSSINIA. 
Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain H. M. Hozrer, 
late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo, 9s. 
“It is sufficient to make our readers acquainted with Captain Hozier's admirable 
historical sketch, and to bespeak for it the place to which it is entitled in every 


soldier's library."—Broad Arrow. 
STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE. 


The Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco. By 
Henry P. Prescott, F.L.S. 8vo, with 167 Original Lilustrations engraved on 
Steel, 78 6d. (This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 
8vo, with 5 Coloured Maps, 6s. [This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. te-narrated by 


HENRY KInGsitey, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Eight full-page [lustrations 


by HUARD, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


[This day. 


“We know no better book for those who want knowledge, or seek to refresh it. 
As for the - sensational,’ most novels are tame compared with these narratives.”"— 
Atheneum. 


. P ° . 

The WATER BABIES; a Fairy Tale for a 

Land Baby. By Canon KINGSLEY. With Illustrations by Sir Noet Paton 

and P. SKELTON. New Edition, crown 8vyo, with additional L[llustrations, 
cloth, extra gilt, 6s. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER. The Com- 


plete Works. Edited from Original Editions and MSS., by R. Morris. With 
a Memoir by J. W. HALES, M.A. Globe 8yo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary, Author of 


“Janet's Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
“It is no slight merit in ‘Oldbury’ that every part of it, however subordinate and 





accessory, shows signs of thoughtful conception and careful workmanship......... 
The charm of the book consists in the delicate and admirably varied delineation of 
female character......... Cecil Russell, the ideal of a high-souled, high-mettied 


English young lady, is a creation which would alone mark this work as one of 
inusual promise,”—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ey 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 





of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PerTHerick. In 2 vols, Sy 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous I[lustrations, 25s. [Ready this day * 


PLACES and PEOPLE; being Studies from the Life, 


By J.C. PARKINSON. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Ready this day 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIRS, 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. §, 
am, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &, 3 
vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newaut, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &¢. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justiy 


McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” ge. 


By Rosa Novcuerre Carry 
(Just ready, 


By the Author of “ Recom- 


, 


In 3 vols. 


3 vols. 
LOST FOOTSTEPS. A Novel. By Josepu Vergy, 
3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING. 


PLACES. In 3 vols, 
OBERON SPELL. A Novel. 
3 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL. By Hans Scarerer. In 


1 vol. [This day. 


By Even St. Leonarps, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





In Syo, post free, price ls, 
IRISH LAND 
By JAMeEs CAIRD, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


QUESTION. 





r r H E 
The LIBRARY EDITION, NEWLY REVISED. 

Lately published, with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs and Vignettes, in & 
vols. post 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGyes 

4 STRICKLAND. A New and Revised Edition, with important Additions of 
fresh Historical Matter derived from Authentic Sources. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FREDERIC SeeBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, uud to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Recently published, in feap. 8vo, pp. 400, price 6s. 
IGHT: its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. By 
ForBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 

“A really valuable contribution to the literature of the day.”—AMedical Press an! 
Circular. 

“In the pages of this bright little volume an accomplished physician gossips 
pleasantly, and with considerable learning, about the influence of the solar beam. 
the power of the lunar ray.” —Athenwum. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: a Biblical 
Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Professor of Theology in the University o! 
Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. 

“This is a book of no small import-| holding him up as the Light of the 
ance.”"—London Quarterly Review. World. His book is therefore construc- 

“Those who aspire to lead thought in | tive. The spirit and tone in which he 








the Church will do weil to peruse this 
book, for it contains much that is im- 
portant and interesting, and is written in 
a very genuine style aid is evidently the 
result of much careful research and 
reflection.” —Zng/ish Churchman, 

“ Professor Schenkel endeavours to 
serve the cause of evangelical truth by 
setting forth what is noble and great in 
the life and teaching of the Saviour, 





writes is calm and even reverential, 


diametrically opposed to the icy coldness 


of Strauss."—Athenwum. vs 

“There are in this work passages ol 
great power and beauty.” — British 
Quarterly Review. 

“In an appendix are added some 
critical and historical illustrations which 
are well worthy the attention of the 
English reader.” — Westminster Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A NEW SYNAGUGUE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 


4d, or by post 5d, contains :—View of the Synagogue, Portland Place—Leeds 


Castle, with Illustrations—Finsbury Middle-Class School—Schools of A 


rt—Full 


Reports of Opening Meeting Institute of Architects—Architectural Association, €c. 
—The Knot of the Railway Difficulty—and other papers.—1 York street, Covent 


Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








Metin hot sail eS a 
TNWE MEXICAN COURL, with accredited mementos of 
_ late Emperer, now added: together with Professor 
Exhibition of Amsterdam: the Inductorium, or Lightnit 
roper’s Personification of the Peculiar People of the 
Vocalist, Herr Angyalphi—The Electric Organ discour 


—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 1s. 


the 
Pepper's illustrated 
ig Coil—Messrs Ward- 
Period—The Hungarian 
sed by Herr Schalkenbach. 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


y r r _ TAT SY ’ yo ° 
FAVOURITE ENGLISH POETS. An entirely 
New and Improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, of 700 pp., choicely printed 
in the very best style of wood-cut printing. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s; half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, or tree calf extra, 30s; morocco extra, 42s. 

This Edition has been for a long period in preparation under a careful Editor, and 
comprises & selection of 218 of the most popular Poems in the language, from *'T he 
Merle and the Nightingale " of William Danbar, to “6 ‘hrist’s Entry into Jerusalem 
of Dean Milman—a period of 350 years—to which has been added (the only pro- 
duction given of a living poet) the Laureate’s “May Queen,” with the Hon. Mrs. 
Boyle's illustrations. ° 

The principle of the work has been to avoid extracts, and to give cach poem 
unabridged: and the rule of the selection, subject to length, has been the simple 
one of public favour, and it is hoped that the « xtension to more than double the 
number of poems in the present edition over any previous one, the completeness of 
the arrangement, with dates throughout, and good list of contents and index, will 
be found to combine to give the work a permanent literary value. 

The Illustrations comprise no less than 320 of some of the very best engravings 
on wood ever produced, from designs by the most eminent artists, the whole of 
which, with but one or two exceptions, have been designed and engraved for the 
publishers for diiferent editions of this work and its coutributories. 


hb ta A ‘ a ‘ Tel ha TN — s a . 
MARVELS of GLASS-MAKING : its Descrip- 
tion and History from the Earliest Times to the Present. By A. Savzay. 
Square demy 8vo, with 48 Illustrations on Wood, and 8 Autotype Copies of the 
Best Example# of Roman, Venetian, and German Glass in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12s 6d. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic 
Book of Travel. By HENRY BLACKBURNE, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” 
“Travelling in Spain,” &. Demy 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, cloth 


extra, 16s. 


The LAST of the TASMANIANS: a History of 


the Black War in Van Diemen’s Land. By JAMes Bonwick, F.R.GS., Fellow 
of the Ethnological Society, &., &c. With numerous Lilustrations, 16s. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARAGUAY : 
a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the Paraguayans. By 
G. F. MASTERMAN, late Assistant-Surgeon Paraguayan Military Service. 8vo, 
with Map, 12s. 


LETTERS from the EAST: Notes of a Visit to 


Egypt and Palestine. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 12mo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


+ wwe . ’ > “ nae 

WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. by Louis 
Vrarpor. Square demy 8vo, illustrated with 10 Autotype Reproductions of 
celebrated Engravings and 39° Woodcuts, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s 6d. 


REMARKABLE LIFE and DISCOVERIES of 


SEBASTIAN CABOT, of Bristol, the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime 
Power, Discoverer of America and its First Colonizer. By J. F. NICHOLLS, City 
Librarian, Bristol. Square crown 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with 


Marginal Notes, &c., 78 6d. 
An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of VICTOR 


HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. Square demy 8vo, with 60 graphic Illustra- 
tions by CHIFFLART, beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL BOY. 


By the Author of “School Days at Saxonhurst.” Small post, with Frontispiece 
by Sipney P. HALL, cloth extra, 5s. 
Novel. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL: a 
By HesBA STRETTON. 2 vols. 

HITHERTO: a Novel. By the Author of 
“The Gayworthys.” 3 vols, [Vorember 15. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI OPERA, ex 


Recensione Guliclmi Dindorfli. 4 vols. 8vo, £3. [Vert week. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


BRITISH AUTHORS, With Introductory Notices. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6a, 
(This day. 


‘ae eB) ‘Tr N uJ 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Qualitative Analysis. By A. G, VeRNON Harcourt, F.R.S., and H. G. Mapan, 
F.C.S. With numerous Llustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's Spectator are in 
circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. Fresh copies are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books 
as they appear. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage 


free on application. 
N ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
AVE CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
rit NERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, aud 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
Db LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
ner Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 
Le RESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Straud, 
ondon, 

















} 
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NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
By J. A. Frovpr, M.A, Vols. 
(Jn November 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
XL and XIL., price 36s, completing the Work. 


IERNE. 


* Realities of Irish Life.” 


By W. Srevarr Trencu, Author of 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations and a Photograph. 
[Early in December 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from Authentic 


Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell. 8vo, l4s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the 


DEATH of CHARLES |. By J. R. ANpRews, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 14s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


Dr, Bence JoNeS, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
(Next week. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 
containing his Journal and other Writings: with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &c. By W.B.Scorr. 8vo, with Six Etchings by the Author and 
other Illustrations, price 16s. 


ray 
»\ 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 
ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles, By 


THOMAS CobBe, Barrister. 8vo, 16s. 


CHAPTERS from FRENCH HISTORY: St. 
Louis, Joan of Arc, Henri [V.; with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. By 
J. H. GurNEY, M.A., late Rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone. New Edition, feap, 
Svo, 6s 6d. 


FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Ricwarp Doyie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 
16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, 31s 6d. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hindoo Devilry. Adapted by Ricnarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &. With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Zarly in December. 


The LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. By 


F. RB. PickersGiLt, R.A. and Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
(Zarly in December. 


In 


Imperial 4to, 21s, 


The GERMAN WORKING-MAN; being an 


Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for Culture and Material 
Progress of the Artizans of North and South Germany and Switzerland. By 
James SAMUELSON, Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 3s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 


Social Science. By the Author of “My Life,and What shall I Do with It’ 


8vo, 10s 6d, 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of 


LIFE. By JAMES FLAMANK. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Grammar; Etymological Derivations; Praxis and Examination-Papers. By | 
PLANT FLEMING, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wexp. 


Edited by his Winpow. With Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 
To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch. By WALTER SWEETMAN, 
B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 


MABELDEAN; or, CHRISTIANITY 
REVERSED; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
Theological Novel. By Owen Gower, of Gaybrook. 3 vols, post 8vo, lds 6d. 


ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
By Gmupert W. Cuitp, MA., F.LS., F.C.S., of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. Second Edition, with Additions 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief Notes 
By WiLuiAM ODLING, M.B., F.R.S., Fullerian Protessor of 
Crown 8yvo, price 7+ 6d 


of Chemical Facts. 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and Dik 
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MR. HOTTEN’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. — 


A Magnificent Work. 
the SAINTS.” Enriched with 51 exquisite full- 
page Miniatures in gold and colours, bound in silk 
velvet, enriched with gold bosses, £7 7s; in paper 
wrapper, £5 15s, 


A Splendid Work. “St. Ursula, 


Princess of Britain, and Her Companions.” Illus- 
trated with 25 exquisite full-page Illuminated 
Miniatures by Van Eyck, bound in purple satin, 
enriched with gold, £3 15s; in paper wrapper, £3. 


Golden Verses from the New Tes- 
TAMENT. With 50 Illuminations and Miniatures 
from celebrated Missals, in gold and colours, 30s; 
in morocco, 46s. 


’ 7° 

Midsummer Eve: a Fairy Tale 
of Loving and Being Loved. By Mrs. 8S. C. TALL. 
200 Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, Maclise, Stan- 
fleld, and Landseer. 4to, 10s 6d. 








Anacreon. Illustrated by Giro- 
det’s Exquisite Designs. Translated by T. Moore. 
In vellum cloth and Etruscan gold, 12s 6d, 


*,* A most beautiful and captivating volume, 


‘i ° ° ” 
Albert Durer’s “Little Passion. 
A masterly Facsimile of the original designs of this 
Great Master. With a Review of Albert Durer's 
Works by W. C. Prime, Esq. Royal 4to, 25s. 


> od F ’ 5 ro a 
The Book of Nature § the Book 
of MAN. A New Work on the Relationship of 
Nature to Man, with an Introduction by the late 
Lord BrovGHAM. Numerous Illustrations. By C. 

O, Groom NAPIER, F.R.G.S, 8vo, 18s 6d. 





Sir D. Brewster's Popular Works. 
*,* NEW AND CHBEAPER EDITIONS, UNIFORM, 


More Worlds than One: The Creed of the 
Philosopher and Hope of the Christian, 4s 6d. 
Martyrs of Science: Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, 4s 6d. 

The Kaleidoscope: a Scientific and Popular 
Manual, 4s 6d. 

The Stereoscope: a Scientific and Popular 
Manual, 4s 6d. 


. , 
Mary Hollis: a Romance of Eng- 
lish Life in the Days of Charles II. and William 
Prince of Orange. From the Dutch of J. SCHIMMEL 
(the Sir Walter Scott of Holland). 3 vols., 31s 6d, 
A work that has created the greatest interest on 
the Continent. 





Taking the Air ; or, the Story of 


the London Parks. By Jacos LAnwoop. Numerous 
Illustrations. 2 yols., 21s. A most interesting 
Anecdotal History of Hyde Park, St. James's Park, 
the Green Park, and Mary-bone Garden. 





Darwinism Tested by the Science 
of LANGUAGE. By Professor SCHLEICHER, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 





The Cockaynes in Paris. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. Illustrated by Gustave 
Doré and John Leech. Crown 8vo, 





The Rosicrucians: Their Rites 


and Mysteries. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. Crown 
8yo, with 300 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 





Flagellation and the Flagellants : 


“* Lives of 








HOTTEN’S 
“GOLDEN LIBRARY” 


OF 


THE BEST AUTHORS. 


*,* A charming Collection of Standard and 
Favourite Works, elegantly printed in Handy 
Volumes, uniform with the Tauchnitz Series, 


and published at exceedingly Low Prices. 


GLADSTONE—Speeches on the 


QUESTIONS of the DAY. Is 4d, in cloth, 
1s 10d. 


Delivered during the last 20 years. 


DISRAELI—Speeches on the 


CONSTITUTIONAL POLICY of the LAST 
THIRTY YEARS. 1s 4d; in cloth, Is 10d. 








BRIGHT—Speeches on Public 
AFFAIRS. 1s 4d; in cloth, 1s 10d. 
Delivered during the last 20 years. 
the 
have been 


*,* NOTICE. — These E.litions of 


SPEECHES of CELEBRATED STATESMEN 


Popular 


printed by Special Licence from HANSARD, or from the 

best Authorized Reports. 

CARLYLE—On the Choice of 
BOOKS. 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d. 


Should be read and re-read by every young 
mau in the Three Kingdoms, 


LEIGH HUNT—Tale for a Chim- 


NEY-CORNER, and other Essays, 1s 4d; 
cloth, 1s 10d. 


A volume of delightful papers, humorous 
and pathetic, 


HOLMES — Professor at the 


BREAKFAST-TABLE. 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d. 








A Companion Volume to “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH—Our Rela- 


TIONS with AMERICA. 6d; in cloth, 1s, 





An able and eloquent little book. 


HOOD— Whims and Oddities. 
40 Illustrations. 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d, 


“The best of all books of humour,"— 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


LELAND — Hans Breitmann’s 
BALLADS. Complete, 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d. 
Inimitable Humour. 


HAWTHORNE — Note Books. 


Edited by CONWAY. 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d, 








“Live ever, sweet, sweet book."—LONG- 
FELLOW, 


BYRON—True Story of Lord and 


LADY BYRON. 1s; in cloth, ls 6d. 








Robinson Crusoe. The “Standard 


Edition” of this Favourite Work, with 100 Inimit- 
able Illustrations by ERNEST GRISET, 7s 64, 


*,* It is an extraordinary fact that since t 
Defoe no edition of this work has peer 4 4 3 
correct text. In the present Edition every word has 
been carefully collated with a copy of the rare first 
edition, which, by the kinduess of Mr. Lee, hag been 
entrusted to the printer during the progress of the work, 





Wonderful Characters. Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of Eccentric and Remarkable 
Persons of every Age and Nation. From the text 
of WILsoN and J. CAULFIELD. Crown 8yo, with 
an Introduction mainly devoted to the history of 
“Pig-Faced Ladies.” 61 full-page Engravings, 736d, 





Life in London ; or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and Corinthian 
Tom. With 36 full-page Coloured Engravings 
after the designs of ROBERT and GEORGE CrurK. 
SHANK. 7s 6d. 

This was Thackeray's favourite “Tom and Jerry, . 

See his * Roundabout Papers.” 





Doctor Syntax. With Rowland. 
son's 81 Coloured Plates. A New Edition, now 
ready, of the only complete Edition, at 7s 6d, 

The Acrostic Box. Five Books of 
Acrostics. By A. E. H. The most popular 
their kind. 3s each, or in a box, 15s. 


) Te Fe ’ 
Mr. Ruskin’s Edition of the Ger- 
man Popular Stories, with Cruikshank’s Wonder 

ful Designs, 6s 6d. A New Edition. 








Uniform with the above. 
Dine 7 > ” Naw 
Prince Ubbely Bubbles’ New Story 
Book, A charming Book for Boys and Girls. By 
J. TeMPLETON Lucas, With numerous I/lustrations 
by Matt Morgan, Barnes, Gordon, Thompson, 
Brunton, and other Artists. 4s 6d. 


The Family Fairy Tales. Illus- 
trated by Ellen Edwards. 4s 6d. An entirely 
New Edition. Uniform with the above. 








7 ° . _n 
The Champion Pig of England. 
A Capital Story for Schoolboys. Full of Ilustra- 
tions. Imperial 1émo, 3s 6d. 





In- 


Square 


Artemus Ward in London. 
cluding his well-known Letters to Punch. 
16mo, Is 6d; cloth, 2s. 


HOTTEN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


(A New Series of Popular Single-Volume Novels, 
always Lllustrated, and generally with Coloured Plates.) 


1. Cent. per Cent. : a Story Writ- 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Crown 








ten upon a Bill-Stamp. 
With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 
Syvo, 6s. 


Y > 
2. Story of a Honeymoon; oF, 
the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Fullalove. By 
CHARLES H. Ross and AMBROSE CLARKE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


More Yankee Drolleries. A 2nd 
Series of the Popular Works of the Best American 
Humourists. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
AvGustus SALA. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


4 Y ° . " came 

The Genial Showman; or, Adven 
tures with Artemus Ward, and the Story of his 
Life. 2 vols. crown 8vo, illustrated by BRUNTON, 
21s. 

*,* This will be a most interesting work. It will 
give sketches of Show life in the Far West, on the 
Pacific Coast, among the Mines of California, in Salt 
Lake City, and across the Rocky Mountair nelud- 





a History of the Rod in all Countries. Crown 8vo, By Personal Friends and Literary Con- | ing a few chapters descriptive of Artemus Ward's 
numerous Illustrations. temporaries. visit to England. 
*¢  / * id T 
LONDON: 74 anv 75 PICCADILLY, W. 
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